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It is conceded by all 
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We also have Fruit, 
Nut and Ornamental 
Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Shrubs, 
Roses, Bulbs, Hardy 
and Greenhouse 
Plants. Catalogues 
and Price Lists Free. 
Let Us Quote Prices 











the prettiest flower 


that grows. But there 





are roses and roses. 
The kind that we grow 
and others. We have 
the largest blocks of 
Field Grown Roses in 


the world. 
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on Your Wants. 
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Captain Hayward 


PAINESVILLE NURSERIES 


The Storrs and Harrison Company 


Painesville, Ohio 
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TREES AT WHOLESALE 


Lowest Prices Consistent with Quality 


We Can Assure HEALTHY, 
Our Customers WELL-GROWN TREES 


of these Vital PURITY OF VARIETY 
Requisites : ( CAREFUL PACKING 


61 Years Under the Same 
Management 


We grow all kinds and varieties suitable for this 
climate, including— 


APPLE ORNAMENTAL TREES 
PEAR and SHRUBS 

PLUM ROSES 

CHERRY CLEMATIS and 

PEACH GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with Full Cultural Directions 
Correspondence solicited. 





W. & T. SMITH CO. 


The Geneva Nursery 
600 Castle St. GENEVA, N. Y. 



































REES 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 
Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest and most varied Collections in 
America. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 


logue mailed FREE on request. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Horticulturists, 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Established 1840. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 











CHERRIES MULBERRIES 
PLUMS WALNUTS (2nuciish and japan) PECANS 
EXOCHORDA LILACS LONICERAS 


HYDRANGEAS (Field Grown, Strong) 
THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, Etc. 
AZALEAS GARDENIAS 
MAGNOLIAS 


HEDGE PLANTS (IN LARGE QUANTITIES) 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIREA THUNBERGII 


BIOTA AUREA NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS 


CAMELLIAS 














JUNIPERS RETINOSPORAS 
ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUIT 
300,000 PALMS 
KENTIAS LATANIAS PHOENIX 





FIELD GROWN ROSES (Own Roots and Budded) 





No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. Brekmans Company, Inc. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


Betablished 1856 
Over 450 Acres in Nursery 














“To Memory Dear” 


EMEMBERING with satisfaction 
the good stock we sent them and 
which materially assisted in making a 
good fall delivery and close collections, 
one of the leading Rochester firms wrote 
us this handsome acknowledgment re- 
cently. ‘‘We are indeed glad to inform 
you that your stock was exceedingly 
Satisfactory ; we regard the ROSES 
as exceptionally fine.’’ 








The ROSES consisted of a nice 
order for 16,800 plants. 


Those who have a discriminating 
trade and require the best ROSES 
and other Ornamentals for Spring orders 
should not overlook the ‘‘J. & P.’’ 
stock. The perfect grading and high 
quality of our stock do not prevent our 
making prices lower than those of gen- 





eral growers. 


We are SPECIALISTS 


In Roses, Clematis, Ampelopsis, Shrubs, Perennials, Conifers, Etc. 





Send Want Lists for Prices 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Rosegrowers and Nurserymen 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 




















When writing to ad rertisers please mention Am&RICAN FRUITS 
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The Winfield Nursery Co.'s 
Special January Offer 


Finest Tree Stocks, Mahaleb Headquarters for Best Cherry Growers 








Why do the largest cherry growers in the world prefer our Mahaleb Stocks Fr 
Because they have demonstrated that they produce the best rooted Cherry Trees and 
grow the largest per cent. of first grade trees. 


Mahaleb Stock Pear Stock 
Home Grown 330000 100000 © Sold ~—s Sold 6-10 in in 
Imported 100000 130000 oe : French Imported 50000 50000 
Japan No, 1 3-16—30000 


Myrabolan Stock 
10 in. 5-7 in. {5 in Apple Seedling 





Home Grown 5000 5000 7000 

Imported ‘ a nennene 3000 Grown in New Ground from Choice Seed 
Quince Stock Straight som 233000 

Imported 5-7 inch—30000 Branched 21700 cies 


Special price on all stock for immediate sale. We must get them out of our way before 
spring packing. 





Cherry—One Year Shade Trees 
Beautiful Trees All Transplanted and Heavy Caliper — 
Fine Block Extra Well Rooted. Budded on Home Must be Sold by MARCH Ist. 
Grown Mahaleb. 10-12 ft 10 ft S ft 5-6 ft 1-5 ft 
Box Elders 500 450 600 475 - 
Dyehoute... +++ +202 +200 -seeee vee ssrsssss++-$000 | American White Elm —- 1000 1000 1500 300 
Early Richmond...... sag weld elle ihe cw ca i wad gcc Black Locust = —— {18000 25000 10000 
PED GENEID osc a ceeces sesvewedeecncuns - 4700 Coffee Beans 30 5 100 30 25 
CC BOPEEE OCCT ETT PPE. COPEL PO .. «7000 Soft Maple 200 200 2000 1200 ~—- 
May sa iat Neg ele an : : ia Sorts ds ieee Yellow Pop. ( , 70 id false Ret Sy PLT 
Arthume...... Lie ans cobendkeue bnew akena .. 400 Catalpa Speciosa 430 420 500 200 —— 
White Ash 400 665 800 450 —. 
Peach—One Year Honey Locust 100 70 80 5s — 
a) a Sycamore 500 300 200 200 — 
Lombard Poplar 130 30 30 — — 
es eee ay eee ar ees ee is so a Carolina Poplar 250 $50 200 $25 a 
I on a tea habia a eteweeoand a, ae Japan Catalpa 350 200 200 — "1 24 
San Forest Tree Seedlings 
Salway Spa or iain ied ai aha hk dat cal ae es a he Matin a de ole 16000 3-4 ft. 2-3 ft. 18-24 inch alla S12 
Black Locust 50000 100000 300000 150000 230000 
General Assortment in Smaller Numbers Russian Mulberry 2000 8500 92000 82000 


Shade Trees on leased ground which expires March 15th. Special prices on 
car load lots. 











THE WINFIELD NURSERY CO., """%s, 





When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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Apple CAPITAL NURSERIES 


Japan Pear 
Kieffer Pear | 
French Pear / 








Mahaleb 
Myrobolan Plum 





We take pride in making good grades 














GRAFTS Made to order. Apple, whole 

or piece root. Pear, whole or GRAFTS 
piece root. Our Grafts are made by experienced workmen, and carefully wrapped. 
Can wrap with thread, waxed paper or raffia. 











Send Us Your List of Wants and Let Us Make You Prices 





We also offer Forest Tree Seedlings, Apple, Cherry, Peach, Plum, Kieffer and 


Garber Pear, Shade Trees, 


Rhubarb, Asparagus. 


Flowering Shrubs, Roses, 


Vines, Grapes, Currants, 








J. H. SKINNER & Co., 


UCCESSORS TO PETERS @ SHINNER 


TATION A, TOPEKA, KANSAS 

















33d YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


We Offer 


Apple, 60 varieties Peach, 25 varieties 
Pear, Stand. 15 var. Quince, 5 varieties 
Pear, Dwarf, 8 var. Gooseberry, 3 varieties 
Plum, 12 varieties Currant, 12 varieties 
Cherry, 15 varieties 


Evergreens Ornamental Trees 

California Privet Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 
Rhododendrons Black Locust Seedlings 
Shrubs Russian Mulberry Seedlings 
Vines Weeping Trees 

Roses Osage Orange Hedge 

Fruit Tree Seedlings  Catalpa Speciosa Seed 
Peach Seed Black Locust Seed 


Apple Grafts and Pear Grafts 





We have the trees if you have the price. 
It’s not high, ask us about it. Weare always 
willing to make quotations, take your 
order and set it aside for shipment as you 


may direct. 


Dealers complete list of wants 





Packing and other facilities unexcelled 


J. K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 











The Monroe Nursery 


1. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


Offer a 


General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Finest Stock of 
Peach in America 


Std. Pear, Plum, Cherry, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


I, E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








PLUMS 


Minnesota Grown 


We make a specialty of growing 
the Improved Natives on hardy 
Northern stocks. 


Large Stock this Season in 


Grafted Americana Plums 





The Largest Stock of 


SURPRISE PLUM **d.own 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 





350,000 Soft Maple, °°: “s°"4., 
Also complete general line of 


Fruit and Ornamental Nursery 
Stock 





Send for our Semi-Annual Trade List 





The Jewell Nursery Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1868) 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 














When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUIT 
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Chief International Journal of the Nursery Trade 


Entered August 4, 1904, at Rochester, N. Y. Post Office as second-class mail matter 
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“AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF FIELD MICE”’ 








(Biological Survey—Bulletin No. 31, U. S. Dept. Agriculture) 


The present paper deals with the habits 
of the common field mice of the United 
States, the conditions which often favor 
their enormous multiplieation, the natural 
enemies which aid in their repression, and 
the agencies which farmers may employ 
to avoid losses by the animals. Small as 
these pests are, they inflict enormous in- 
jury upon the crops of the country. The 
aggregate loss to the farmers from this 
source averages not less than three mil- 
lions of dollars annually, and in some 
years is much greater. The major por- 
tion of this loss is preventable, and the 
object of this bulletin is to aequaint far- 
mers, orchardists, nurserymen, and others 
with the most practical preventive meth- 
ods. 

Among the more interesting facts con- 
nected with wild animals are the sweeping 
changes in the relative numbers of certain 
species to be noticed from year to year in 
almost every locality. Species that are 
abundant one season may be rare or en- 
tirely absent the next; or they may grad- 
ually increase or decrease in numbers 
through a series of years until disaster re- 
sults from their overabundance, or the 
species becomes practically extinet. Some- 
times wild animals inerease in numbers so 
suddenly that the change has been liken- 
ed to a tidal wave, and ignorant people 
have regarded the invasion as of miracu- 
lous origin. The belief that crickets, lo- 
eusts, frogs, and even mice sometimes fall 
from the clouds is still held in many coun- 
tries. 

The eareful observer, however, sees lit- 
tle mystery in the phenomena mentioned. 
He has studied the general habits of ani- 
mals their food, their powers of repro- 
duetion, their migrations, the checks on 
their increase due to natural enemies, dis- 
ease and varying climate—and consequent- 
ly he attributes sudden changes in their 
numbers to known In such 
changes he recognizes, especially, the in- 
fluence of man, both direet and indirect, 
and his responsibility for imterferences 
that greatly modify the operations of 
nature. 


faAUSeS. 


Outside the inseet world the most strik- 
ing examples of occasional excessive mul- 
tiplication of a species are afforded by ro- 
dents. The invasion of rabbits and rats 
are familiar, but no rodents exhibit the 
tendency more forcibly that the Miero- 
tinae, a sub-family which includes lem- 
mings, voles, and muskrats. The lem- 
mings and voles, especially, are noted for 
those peculiar waves of inerease that as- 
tonish observers and bring disaster in 
their wake. The most noted example is 
afforded by the somewhat periodic migra- 


tions of lemmings (Lemmus lemmus) in 
Norway and Sweden. 

These animals live in the higher plateaus 
of Scandinavia. Here during several fav- 
orable years they increase in geometrical 
ratio until the food supply gives out and 
hunger impels great hordes to migrate in- 
to the lower valleys. Once started on 
their journey they continue in the same 
general direction in spite of all obstacles. 
They travel in vast armies, swimming 
lakes and streams, living on the products 
of the soil, and carrying calamity to far- 





Apple Tree Killed by Prairie Mice 


Lantz Bulletin 31, Biological Surrey, U. S, Department 
of Agriculture 


mers. They breed on the journey, linger- 
ing only until the young are strong enough 
to travel or until food is exhausted. They 
are constantly the prey of natural enemies 
which gather in their wake, and are de- 
stroyed ruthlessly by man; so that in spite 
of an enormous natural increase, the vast 
army gradually melts away. Usually dis- 
ease breaks out and helps to decimate 
them, so that as a rule comparatively few 
reach the final barrier to their march, the 
sea. After a short delay the survivors, 
ignorant of the nature of the barrier, 
plunge into the water and essay its pas- 
sage, swimming until they perish. The 
migrations usually cover a period of two 
vears, but are sometimes prolonged to 
three. None of the migrating animals re- 
turn to their homes, and they are entirely 
absent in the lower valleys until the next 
migration. 

The economie vole (Microtus aecono- 
mus) of Siberia performs somewhat simi- 
lar migrations. Writing of it over a cen- 


tury ago Thomas Pennant said: **They in 
certain years make great migrations out 
of Kamtschatka ; they collect in the spring 
and go off in incredible multitudes. Like 
the Lemmus, they go in a direct course 
and nothing stops their progress, neither 
rivers or arms of the sea: in their passage 
they often fall a prey to ravenous fishes 
and birds, but on land they are safe, as 
the Kamtschatkans pay a superstitious 
regard for them; and when they find them 
lying weak or half dead with fatigue on 
the banks, after passing a river, they will 
give them all possible assistance. They 
set out in their migration westward. From 
the river Pengin they go southward and 
about the middle otf July reach Oshotska 
and Jiidoma, a tract of amazing eateut. 
They return again in Octube.. ine amt 
schatkans are greatly aia:med at theil 
migrations, as they presage 
and an unsuccessful chase; but vou 
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return, evpresses are seut to ail pa 
the good news.’ 
\ isitations of voies have uot vo 


quent in the history of the Wa \ 
fhe earliest 1eGurds vl tie ace 
Bible and in the works of tigi 

tus, and Aristotle. So seslous 


Greeks consider plagues of fieid mice iu 
in their pantheism they had a mouse x 
(Apollo Smintheus), who was tivo. 
avert the evil. 

Invasions of field mice have not veen 
rare in Great Britain and the bLurasiau 
continent. 
breaks on the Lower Rhine in the twen 
ties. Brehm, quoting Lenz, gives an ac 
count of one in 1856 and of another in 
Rhenish Hesse in 1861. Brehm himsel! 
observed hordes of the animals in 18:2 
and 1873 on the sandy plains of Branden 
burg and in the rich corn lands of Lower 
Saxony, Thuringia and Hesse. The chron- 
iclers of England—Holinshed, Stow, Chil 
drey, Lilly, Fuller, and others record 
outbreaks of mice in Essex and Kent, 1581, 
and again in Essex in 1648 and 1660. 
Later plagues occurred in parts of Eng- 
land in 1745, 1754, 1814, 1825, 1836 and 
1863-1867. Severe outbreaks took place 
in Seotland in 1825, 1864, 1876 and 1892, 
the last so serious in its effects upon the 
sheep industry that the British Board of 
Agriculture appointed a special commit 
tee to investigate it. The report of this 
committee is the most complete and im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of 
field mice thus far published. 

A large portion of Hungary was devas- 
tated by field mice in 1875 and 1876. In 
1875 they were observed to be very num- 
erous in certain districts and by the spring 
of 1876 they fairly swarmed in cultivated 


Blasius records serious oOutl- 
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fields, so that the peasants ‘‘doubted 
whether they had sprung from the earth 
or fallen from the clouds.’’ They devoured 
grain, roots, and growing vegetation— 
corn, potatoes, turnips, and lucern. In 
the fall they attacked vineyards and 
shrubbery, and when food was exhausted, 
began to eat each other. They were final- 
ly destroyed by an infectious disease, 
which killed them by thousands. 

In North America, up to the present 
time, no such calamitous invasions of field 
mice have been known, although ocea- 
sionally one or another species increases 
locally to such an extent as to amount to 
a plague. Of even greater consequence, 
however, is the steady drain on agricul- 
tural products caused by these rodents 
over a large part of the country when 
present in normal numbers. 

In summer the pringipal food of these 
mice is green vegetation and unripe sceds 
of grain and grasses. As the season ad- 
vances, ripe grain and seeds take the 
place of the immature ; and in winter bulb- 
ous and other roots are in part substituted 
for stems and leaves. When convenient, 
and green vegetation is lacking, the bark 
of trees and shrubs becomes a staple food. 
It is mainly in winter that apple orchards 
and young forest trees suffer from attacks 
of mice. It is generally supposed that 
such attacks are due to the absence of or- 
dinary food; but this is not always the 
ease, for depredations often occur during 
mild, open winters when food abounds. 
Instances also of summer girdling of trees 
are well attested. 

Quick and Butler, writing of the food 
habits of the pine mouse in Indiana, state 
that it lives upon the tender roots of young 
hickories, the young sprouts of white eldv- 
er, the fruit of the red haw, and the tub- 
erous roots of the wild violet (Viola ecu- 
eullata). The writers found all but the 
fruit buried, some in deposits of a gallon 
in a burrow, and the caches sometimes ex- 
tending 18 inches below the surface of 
the ground. Violet roots predominated 
in these stores. Kennicott also states that 
pine mice store acorns and nuts in bur- 
rows for winter use. Blasius and Brehm 
both state that the European species (M. 
subterraneus) prepares such stores. While 
personally I have never found such de- 
posits, it is probable that our species have 
this habit to an extent greater than is gen- 
erally known. 

From their homes in woods and thickets 
pine mice invade fields, orchards, nurser- 
ies, dooryards, and gardens, passing al- 
ways through underground runways. Liv- 
ing in concealment, neither their presence 
nor the injury they inflict is suspected un- 
til the latter is past remedy. Bulbs, 
planted hopefully in autumn, appear not 
at all in spring, or only in the shape of 
sickly plants whose life substance has been 
gnawed away. Nursery and orchard trees 
here and there put forth no leaves, and an 
examination of the roots discloses the 
nature of the damage. 

Field mice injure early peas and other 
vegetables growing in open grounds, and 
pine mice often destroy potatoes in the 
ground. In the fall vegetables piled on 
the ground or stored in pits are liable to 


attacks. Among these are potatoes, tur- 
nips, beets, carrots, parsnips, cabbage, 


sweet potatoes, and especially celery. Ap- 
ples, pears and other fruits are eaten also. 

In parts of eastern Maryland pine mice 
have recently (1907) been quite destruc- 
tive to melon and cantaloupe crops. The 
animals destroy the seed and eat the roots 
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of the plants during the growing season. 
The injury was greatest on sandy lands 
which had not been plowed before plant- 
ing, but had been smoothed with a drag, 
leaving the mouse tunnels below undis- 
turbed. In some fields seed had been 
planted three times, but by the middle of 
July all hope of a crop had been aban- 
doned. 

Blackberries, raspberries, grapes, cur- 
rants, gooseberries and strawberries are 
often badly damaged by field mice, and 
when the animals are abundant whole 
plantations are ruined. Strawberries are 
especially liable to injury because of win- 
ter mulching and also because the plants 
themselves furnish excellent food and 
shelter for the animals. 

Fallen leaves in autumn and snow in 
winter drift and collect along rows of 
blackberry, raspberry, gooseberry, and 
currant bushes and furnish cover for mice, 
which work along the rows and girdle the 
green stems; and when dead canes are left 
uncut and weeds are permitted to grow up 
among them, the resulting tangle adds 
much to the liability of attack. Winter 
mulching of small fruits also increases the 
danger, and if practiced the utmost care 
should be taken to clean surrounding 
areas. 





Apple Tree Killed by Rabbits 


Lantz, Bulletin 31, Biological Survey, U. S, 
of Agriculture 


Department 


In many sections of the United States 


and southern Canada nursery stock is in- - 


jured by field mice. The actual loss varies 
from year to year and is difficult to esti- 
mate. Occasionally the havoc has been so 
complete that few marketable trees re- 
mained. It was estimated that during the 
winter of 1901-2, nurserymen in the vicin- 
ity of Rochester, N. Y., sustained losses 
amounting to $100,000. 

Damage to standing nursery stock is 
done usually under cover of snow, and 
hence is greatest in seasons of deep snows 
that remain long upon the ground. In 
addition to girdling trees above the sur- 
face of the ground, meadow mice some- 
times burrow beside the trunk and attack 
the roots. Pine mice usually begin their 
attacks below the surface and except un- 
der cover of snow rarely extend them 
above ground. They sometimes consume 
the entire roots of small apple trees so 
that only the trunk is left. Experienced 
nurserymen prevent serious injury to 
standing stock by clean cultivation. Stock 
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that has been taken up in the fall and 
‘*heeled in’’ or kept in storage pits is, 
however, liable to attack, especially if 
covered by straw, leaves, or other litter. 
Hence for protection from freezing a loose 
covering of soil is better than litter. Win- 
ter seed beds of conifers, oaks and nut- 
bearing trees are often attacked by field 
mice and need to be carefully protected 
from them as well as from white-footed 
mice (Peromyscus). Small pine trees in 
the nursery also are liable to injury, since 
their low branches usually furnish cover 
for mice. 

Among the nursery stock injured by 
field mice are apple, pear, quince, plum, 
peach, cherry, crabapple, sugar and Nor- 
way maple, chestnut, black locust, Osage 
orange, sassafras, alder, white ash, moun- 
tain ash, various oaks, cottonwood, wil- 
low, pine, and wild cherry trees; also 
blackberry, raspberry, rose, currant and 
barberry bushes, as well as grape vines. 
In the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., during the winter of 1903-4, mead- 
ow mice destroyed thousands of trees and 
shrubs, including apple, maple, sumac, 
barberry, buckthorn, dwarf cherry, snow- 
ball, bush honeysuckle, juniper, blue- 
berry, dogwood, beech, and larch. Plants 
in nursery beds and acorns and cuttings 
in boxes especially were harmed. 

Trees transplanted from the nursery in- 
to the orchard are in more danger from 
field mice while the outer bark is green 
and tender, but there are instances in 
which trees 5 and 6 inches in diameter 
have been attacked and killed by them. 
Most farmers are inexperienced as orch- 
ardists, and plant fruit trees only for fam- 
ily use. Engrossed in the production of 
other crops, they often neglect the orchard 
and permit annual grasses or weeds to 
grow up, which afford cover for mice. 
Often, too, clover or orchard grass is sown 
in the orchard as a covering for the ground 
and the heavy growth left for winter mulch 
is augmented by fallen leaves. Under such 
conditions it is not strange that mice in- 
jure the trees. It is remarkable, indeed, 
that so many orchards eseape injury. That 
they do so may in part be attributed to 
the fact that they are often near dwellings, 
where hens scratch and eats prowl. 

Attacks upon orehards by mice are not 
always accomplished under cover of snow, 
nor are they confined to winter. They fre- 
quently occur in summer, often in Septem- 
ber. During the winter of 1905-6 a small 
orchard of apple and pear trees near 
Washington, D. C., was under observation 
from October to April. Attacks by mead- 
ow mice began in the early fall, possibly 
in August. They were continued during 
every succeeding month, being greatest 
during two short periods of snow. Inde- 
pendent of snowfall, they were greatest 
in mild and least in cold weather. A few 
trees had no _ weeds or grass near the 
trunks, and these escaped injury. Ad- 
joining the orchard was a tangled thicket 
on low, moist ground, in which meadow 
mice were abundant. 

On March 16, 1906, I found that of 380 
apple trees, 164, or over 43 per cent., were 
ruined, being completed girdled, some to 
a height of 8 to 10 inches above the 
ground. Thirty-six others, nearly 10 per 
cent., were less badly injured, while 180, 
or 47 per cent., apparently, were unin- 
jured. 

Of 200 pear trees in the orchard 50 were 
more or less seriously damaged. The in- 
jury to these was inflicted early in the fall. 

(Continued next month) 
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WORK IN FOREST SERVICE 














At the beginning of the fiseal year, says 
Secretary Wilson in that portion of his 
eleventh annual report which is devoted 
to forestry, the acres of the national for- 
ests were less than 107,000,000; at its 
close, more than 150,000,000 acres. Nearly 
all of the timber land of the unappropri- 
ated public domain is now under actual 
administration by the Forest Service. This 
means that it is being protected against 
fire, theft and wasteful exploitation; that 
its power to grow wood and store water 
is being safeguarded for all times, and 
that nevertheless its present supply of use- 
ful material is open to immediate use 
wherever it is wanted. 

The report reviews the tests that have 
been made and what has been accomplish- 
ed in the way of perfecting preservatives 
that keep the wood after it has been cut 
and thereby lessening the necessity of 
throwing away much timber after having 
been used but a short time. Investiga- 
tions showing that woods heretofore un- 
thought of are valuable for making pulp 
for the manufacture of paper have been 
carried on to a successful issue. Studies 
in wood distillation are establishing the 
practicability of obtaining turpentine from 
waste southern pine material. Other 
studies have showed that there are many 
woods that may be used for structural 
purposes that were never thought of in 
this connection before while at the same 
time investigations of wood production 
and consumption have added materially to 
our knowledge of the rate at which we are 
drawing upon our reserves of standing 
timber. 

Though the value of the forests as public 
property is not measured by what they turn 
into the Treasury of the Government, but by 
what they contribute to the welfare of the 
people in the States in which they lie, it is 
none the less a matter of striking importance 
that the receipts from them during the year 
totaled over $1,530,000, or almost exactly 
twice those of the previous year, and more 
than twenty times those of two years ago. The 
cost of their administration to the Govern- 
ment, including that part of the expenditures 
of the Forest Service in Washington properly 
chargeable under this head, were less than 
$1,500,000. In other words, the forests are 
already self-supporting, though they have 
been under the control of expert foresters less 
than three years. The total expenditures of 
the Forest Service for all purposes during the 
year was $1,825,319.50—considerably less than 
I estimate that the receipts from the forests 
will be during the present year. As yet, how- 
ever, from the standpoint of true economy the 
expenditure for the protection and improve- 
ment of these forests is far too low. France 
spends annually upon state forests less than 
one-fiftieth the area of our own over $2,500,- 
000 and realizes $4,230,000; Prussia spends 
upon 7,000,000 acres over $11,000,000 and 
realizes $17,054,144; Saxony spends upon only 
400,000 acres over $900,000 and realizes $1,- 
651,882. Yet in all these countries, unlike our 
own, the forests have had great sums spent 
upon them in the past in the form of perma- 
nent improvements, to which are largely due 
their present returns. A forest can no more 
be made to yield a constant return in valuable 
products without the investment of capital in 
improving the property than can a farm. If 
the United States spent as much per acre 
upon these forests as Prussia does upon hers, 
they would cost each year $250,000,000. If 
they brought in as much per acre, the gross 
revenue which they would yield would amount 
to $650,000,000, and the net revenue to $400,- 
000,000. The development of the wealth-pro- 
ducing possibilities of the National Forests— 
not, it must be insisted, in the narrow sense 


of income yield to the National Treasury, but 
in that of economic usefulness to the people— 
is hardly begun. 

I have asked for an appropriation for the 
Forest Service during the fiscal year 1909 of 
$3,200,000. This, if all spent upon the Na- 
tional Forests, would amount to 2 cents per 
acre. France spends annually upon her state 
forests 95 cents per acre, Switzerland $1.32, 
Prussia $1.58, and Saxony $2.32. These are 
the countries in which the management of the 
forests is most profitable in products. The 
countries which spend most do so because 
their forests are brought to a high state of de- 
velopment. Thus utilizing their full produc- 
tive powers they derive from them a net profit 
which is very high. On the other hand, the 
countries like Sweden, Hungary and India, 
which sepend from 2 to 34 cents per acre, 
derive a very low revenue—in other words, a 
small volume of products—from their forests. 

Notwithstanding the fact that forestry is a 
thoroughly tested system by which other na- 
tions have met and solved the same difficulties 
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which now confront us, the Forest Service has 
many novel problems to work out. For its 
task is not merely to save the Forests through 
use, but also to find out how to make the 
most of them. Scattered as they are through- 
out the West from Alaska to Arkansas and 
from Minnesota to California, they grow un- 
der climatic conditions that vary from almost 
subarctic cold to almost tropical heat, and 
from the heaviest rainfall of the continent to 
the extreme of aridity which tree growth can 
endure. Just as American farming has had 
to develop and is still developing methods 
adapted to the conditions of each region to 
make the best use of agricultural land, so 
must the forester learn by scientific study and 
practical trial to make the best use of our 
timber land. And the best use means, of 
course, not merely its best use for the grow- 
ing of trees, but its best use with reference to 
all interests directly or indirectly affected by 
it. 

Through records of the effects of all cut- 
tings made, knowledge is being gathered 
which will make it possible constantly to im- 
prove upon the methods employed in har- 
vesting the timber crop and replacing it by 
another. Two other problems under investiga- 
tion which are of special importance are range 
improvement and forest extension. 


Forest extension opens a field the import- 
unce of which can hardly be overestimated, 
The fires of past years and centuries have 
stripped great areas of western mountain tim- 
ber land of all forest growth. The need of 
conserving the rainfall and snowfall of these 
areas makes reforesting a step of urgent nec- 
essity. At the same time it is often one of 
the utmost difficulty. In dry climates particu- 
larly (where the need is greatest), to establish 
a forest without prohibitive expense calls for 
the most careful study of methods and of the 
adaptability of different species to the condi- 
tions. Even after plantations are apparently 
well established a season of unusual drought 
may turn the scale against the growing trees. 
Millions of acres must be planted—and this 
means that thousands of millions of small 
trees must be raised—but there is yet much 
to be done before planting on a scale com- 
mensurate with the needs can be begun. This 
preliminary work is being pushed with as 
much energy as the funds available for the 
work will permit. 

In a large part of the Northwest, at least, 
there is good reason to believe that broadcast 
sowing of seed may be practicable. If this 
proves to be the case, the way will be open 
for restoring to forest cheaply very much of 
the burned-over land. Hitherto the experi- 
mental sowings have shown surprisingly good 
results. The country’s need of timber is cer- 
tain to be so acute before many years that the 
work cannot be entered upon too quickly. 
Broadcast sowing, however, to give good re- 
sults, must probably be confined to heavy seed 
years, when a food supply for the animal life 
of the forests is abundant enough to prevent 
too great interference with the sowings. 

That the United States is even now nearing 
a time of severe scarcity of lumber is no longer 
a matter of doubt. Each year makes a fur- 
ther heavy inroad upon the remnant of our 
virgin forests, and the growth of our abused 
and depleted forest lands for three years 
would not meet our needs for one. Under 
these grave conditions it becomes a matter of 
very practical and exigent importance to know 
With some degree of accuracy how much 
standing timber we have. Many commercial 
organization, have, during the last few months, 
passed resolutions asking the Government to 
undertake a census of our sources of supply 
The Bureau of the Census and the Forest Ser- 
vice are ready to act together to take such a 
census, if this is made possible by action of 
Congress, and | urge most strongly that the ap- 
propriation necessary for this purpose be made. 
Until it is known not only how fast our forests 
are being used, but also how much is in re- 
serve and how fast new wood is growing, our 
measures to meet the crisis will be planned 
in ignorance of some of the essential facts. 

Data are now being gathered from which to 
compute the present stand and the rate of 
growth on the different forests, in order that 
excessive cutting may be prevented. 

To become productive, a forest must begin 
to be cut over. No wood is making in a mature 
forest. Such a forest is simply a storehouse 
of wood. But after young growth gets under 
way the forest becomes a manufactory o1 
wood. So far as is consistent with a proper 
regard for the needs of the future, all mature 
cimber on National Forests is available for use 
Waste in utilization of timber cut is not per- 
mitted; slash is piled and, if necessary, burned 
to lessen the fire risk; unnecessary destruc- 
tion of young growth is prevented; and meas- 
ures are taken to insure reproduction from 
self-sown seed. 

The work of marking and scaling timber, 
enforcing contract stipulations, and other mat- 
ters incidental to the sales, combined with the 
demands made by the free-use applications, 
called for the most strenuous efforts on the 
part of the administrative force, and often 
compelled the neglect of other duties. 

In addition to the work on the National 
Forests, forest studies were carried on in co- 
operation with the States of California, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky and Missouri. 

The special fund of $500,000 appropriated 
by Congress for permanent improvements on 
the National Forests is being well spent. Be- 
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SECRETARY WILSON’S ANNUAL REPORT 





In the reviews of the Eleventh Annual 
Report of the work of the Department of 
Avericulture submitted to President Roose- 
velt by Secretary Wilson, the daily and 
weekly press overlooked that part of the 
report which, in our estimation, was the 
most interesting. They failed to make the 
sliehtest reference to the work of the Plant 
Bureau, which deals with subjects of in- 
terest to nurserymen, or the work that 
has been accomplished by the Forest Ser- 
Vice, 

In speaking of the work of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry Seeretary Wilson says 
that it has obtained and given much in- 
formation to farmers and nurserymen rel- 
ative to protecting crops from destructive 
diseases. The bureau has also pointed out 
ways of improvement by breeding and 
selection, as well as by better methods of 
tillage and management. It has explored 
the world for new crops, and when found 
they were introduced, and encouragement 
and support given in the efforts made in 
their production until new industries were 
established. 

During the year pathologists of the bur- 
eau undertook new investigations and also 
continued important lines of work already 
under way. The bureau, in co-operation 
with state authorities, has been working 
to prevent the destruction of extensive 
pear orchards from blight. Systematic 
work undertaken in the matter of eradi- 
eating blight from the orchards through 
winter pruning has led to beneficial re- 
sults. 

Another line of work which has been 
carried on sueeessfully has had for its ob- 
ject the control of apple diseases in the 
Ozark mountain region. The efforts of 
the bureau have been very suecessful and 
this section of the country is developing 
into a fine fruit region. The value of the 
orchards is increasing yearly. Some of 
the work started last vear in Nebraska 
and localities in Missouri had to be diseon- 
tinued on account of the destruction of 
fruit by eold. In the Ozark region, how- 
ever, from 95 to 98 per cent. of the apple 
crop was saved by spraying orchards. In 
this work combination treatments have 
been made in order to prevent both dis- 
eases caused by fungi and injuries pro- 
duced by insects. 

Spraying has also been used with bene- 
ficial results in spraying the peach so as 
not to injure the foliage. Some of the 
standard fungicides often eause complete 
defoliation. For this reason it was found 
difficult to control a number of serious dis- 
eases affecting the peach by any ordinary 
treatments. This vear it was discovered 
that a sulphur wash made by combining 
lime and sulphur, with no other heat than 
that produced by the slaking of the lime, 
gave a preparation which was not injur- 
ious to peach foliage, and which prevented 
the seab and reduced peach rot on sprayed 
trees, whereas unsprayed trees had 75 per 
cent. of the disease. This fungicide fur- 
ther completely prevented the leaf-spot 
fungi and produced no injury whatever, 
either to foliage or fruit. While this pre- 
paration formerly had been used in win- 
ter when the trees were dormant, this is 
the first time it has been tried on trees in 
aetive growth. 


It was found that peach blight in Cali- 
fornia would be completely controlled by 
the use of standard Bordeaux mixture or 
lime and sulphur wash applied early in 
the fall, about the time of the first rains. 

It has been found by the pathologists 
that there are two types of the disease 
known as ‘‘erown gall.’’ One form, which 
occurs in apples, producing hard galls, ap- 
pears to be non-contagious, while the 
other, the soft gall, which occurs oceasion- 
ally on apples and is the common form on 
stone fruits, especially the peach and 
plum, is very contagious. The work so 
far accomplished will undoubtedly pave 
the way for obtaining information which 
will be worth a good deal to the fruit in- 
terests of the country. 

The bureau has also been giving a good 
deal of time to the study of forest patho- 
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logy, co-operating with the Forest Service. 
The practical application of laboratory 
discoveries is worked out and applied in 
the field by the forest experts. 

Secretary Wilson also calls attention to 
the fact that there is renewed interest in 
Mango growing in the tropical possessions 
of the United States. All the local nur- 
serymen in- the East Indies are ready to 
sell in quantity several of the introdue- 
tions of the department, and not only are 
the experiment stations of Hawaii and 
Porto Rico taking up this fruit, but, what 
is especially important, private plantation 
owners are planting orchards of the de- 
partment. 

The growing searcity of wood for manu- 
facturing purposes has led the bureau to 
make some extensive investigations of 
bamboo culture in Japan and other coun- 
tries. A number of varieties have been in- 
troduced and steps have been taken for 


the inauguration of a considerable num- 
ber of plantations in different parts of 
the South. 

The work with the date palm has been 
applied to a number of our new and prom- 
ising industries. The date palm was one 
of the first to be studied and its scientific 
life history investigated by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. The results of these in- 
vestigations some four years ago, enabled 
the department to predict with reasonable 
certainty not only those regions where 
date culture was promising, but the par- 
ticular varieties most likely to sueceed. 
During the spring and summer of 1907 a 
new date garden was established at Indio, 
California. This garden is high enough 
above sea level to be free from danger of 
overflow from the Colorado river, whose 
overflow at one time threatened to over- 
whelm the co-operative date garden at 
Mecea, California, some ten miles to the 
eastward and one hundred feet below sea 
level. A new date garden has also been 
established at Laredo, Texas, where the 
climate in spring and early summer is the 
hottest in the United States. It is believ- 
ed that good dates can be grown in this 
part of Texas. The date palms in the 
Mecea garden, now from two to three 
years old, have begun to fruit freely, and 
the famous Deglet Noor and a number of 
other choice varieties have ripened per- 
fectly, in spite of the fact that the season 
has been unusually cool. During the past 
year much interest has been taken in the 
planting of seedling date orchards in the 
hope of obtaining new varieties better 
adapted to American climatic conditions. 
Altogether some 150,000 date seedlings 
have been planted in co-operation with 
growers in California, Arizona and Texas. 
These growers will receive one or two off- 
shoots from imported date palms for every 
250 date seedlings set out in proper form. 

Lite-history studies are being applied also 
to questions concerning the further develop- 
ment of hardy citrus fruits. It has already 
been pointed out in previous reports how 
these hardy citrus fruits have been obtained 
by cross-breeding. In the spring. of 1907 a 
large number of additional hybrids were made 
with a view to still further improve these 
types. in studying the life history of oranges 
a point has been developed which is of great 
importance in the matter of its hardiness. It 
is found that most oranges suffer from being 
forced into growth by warm spells of 
weather in winter; as soon as they have 
pushed into a tender growth they are injured 
by even a very mild degree of cold, which 
would be without effect on thoroughly dor- 
mant plants of the same variety. Studies now 
being made have for their object the securing 
of oranges which harden up their wood thor- 
oughly in winter and are not easily forced 
into new and tender growth. 

With the opening up of territory in the new 
Southwest heavy demands are being made up 
on the department for information and light 
regarding the best crops for this extensive 
dry-land country. Southwestern Texas is a 
promising field, especially in the matter ot 
arborescent crops. Investigations made _ in 
Southern Tunis by an expert of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry have revealed the existence of 
extensive olive orchards in that region carried 
on where the annual rainfall is sometimes be- 
low 10 inches for several consecutive years 
and where the annual evaporation is over 
100 inches. The olive grown under these ex- 
treme dry-land conditions has been imported 
and shows every promise of doing well in 
some parts of Texas and Arizona. Steps are 
being taken to establish experimental orchards 
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C. D. Jarvis of the Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station, has prepared a _ bul- 
letin on the latest remedy for the San Jose 
seale. Such men as J. H. Hale and Barnes 
Brothers have tried the remedy with great 
success. 

We quote the contents of the bulletin 
in full: 

Ever since the San Jose scale made its ap- 
pearance in this country, entomologists and 
horticulturists have been on the alert for some 
efficient remedy Of all the remedies thus far 
proposed, the lime and sulphur wash is the 
most popular When properly made and care- 
fully applied, it is an efficient remedy, not 
only for the scale, but for certain diseases. In 
view of its value in controlling the leaf-curl, 
it undoubtedly will continue for many years 
to be the standard remedy for scale in peach 
orchards. There are, however, many objec- 
tions to its use It is corrosive to man, to 
horses, to harness, to pumps, hose and other 
apparatus; its preparation requires care, time 
and élaborate outfit; it must be applied while 
warm, and in many sections of the country, 
in the winter or early spring Experiment 
station workers have reported both favorable 
and unfavorable results from its use. Pro- 
fessor John B. Smith of New Jersey, in dis- 
cussing the scale problem at a recent pomo- 
logical meeting said: s . ° We have 
used in New Jersey all types of lime and sul- 
phur wash, and during 1906 we have had the 
most gratifying success and the most discour- 
aging failure with every one of them.” 

Many attempts have been made to use 
crude petroleum both in its undiluted condi- 
tion and as mechanical mixture with water. 
\ll these have proven unsuccessful. 

Then came the proprietary remedies—the 
so-called “soluble oils’—the more common 
brands being Scalecide, Kil-O-Scale, Target 
Brand Scale Destroyer and Sure-Kill. These 
are all concentrated petroleum emulsions and 
are prepared by a process known only to the 
manufacturers A thorough test of the above- 
named preparations was made last fall under 
the direction of the writer. They all proved 
succes:ful as scale destroyers, and no injuri- 
ous effect upon the tree was observed. Sev- 

ral other experiment stations have reported 
similar results. The cost of these proprietary 
remedies, however, makes their use almost 
prohibitive for commercial orchardists. The 
lowest quotation we have been able to obtain 
is fifty cents per gallon by the barrel. After 
dilution with 15 parts water, the spray mix- 
ture at this rate would cost over three cents 
per gallon. The lime and sulphur wash may 
be made up for about one and one-half cents 
per gallon, including labor and fuel. There 
is not so much difference in economy, how- 
ever, as these figures would seem to indicate; 
for by using a finer nozzle, and because of its 
greater spreading action, one gallon of the 
cil spray will go as far as one and one-half 
gallons of the lime and sulphur wash. Not- 
withstanding the higher price of the oils, 
many successful fruit growers are using one 
of these emulsions in preference to lime and 
sulphur, because of its being less offensive to 
handle, not so hard on the apparatus, and 
ready for application at a few minutes’ notice. 
The oil emulsion has another decided advant- 
age in that it may be applied in the fall at 
the most vulnerable period in the life of the 
scale The insects that live over winter are 
those of the last brood, which are born just 
before the leaves drop, so when spraying time 
arrives they have very thin scales or none at 
all, and in this condition are very easily af- 
fected 
e The purpose of this bulletin is to call the 
‘ruit grower’s attention to a simple method 
of preparing a petroleum emulsion or “soluble 
oil” which after one year’s observation shows 
signs of becoming an effective remedy for San 
Jose scale. 

For convenience, the formula will be con- 
sidered under two heads, viz, the “emulsifier” 
and the “soluble oil.” 

The Emutisifier. 
Carbolic acid (crude liquid 100 per 


cent.) 2 
, FAO Pe revere Ecreeesoseess é quarts 
Oe ees soeeeeees 2% Quarts 


Caustic potash (granulated). . soe pound 
Heat to 300 deg. F., remove from 

fire, and immediately add kero- 

sene (Wake 0% 6060600 0008006000608 ER RE 


GE cg cenvccesennn0e4664600000 68 On Gee 





This formula is sufficient to make 13 gal- 
lons of the complete “soluble oil” or 208 gal- 
lons of the spray mixture. It may be made 
up in any quantity and kept indefinitely It 
is the most difticult part of the formula, but 
little difficulty will be experienced if the prop- 
er materials are used The cooking is best 


done in an iron kettle An ordinary caldron 
kettle. commonly used on the farm for mak- 
ing soft soap, will answer the purpose. It 


should be equipped with a cover and so ar- 
ranged that it can be readily removed from 
the fire, and should not be more than half 
filled to allow for foaming The mixture be- 
ing inflammable when hot, the cooking should 
not be done inside or near a building, unless, 
of course, a steam coil or jacketed kettle is 
used, and care should be observed in prevent- 
ing the fire from blazing up around «whe top 
of the kettle. A good thermometer graduated 
to about 320 degrees F. will be necessary. If 
the local dealers are unable to supply ther- 
mometers of this description, they may be pur- 
chased at one dollar each from Eimer & 
Amend, 205-211 Third Avenue, New York 
Five cents extra should be enclosed to cover 
postage. 

The various materials should be added 
separately in the order named and while the 
whole is being stirred When the operation 
has been completed, the resultant mixture will 
thicken up and present, except for its darker 
color, somewhat the appearance of soft soap 


The Complete Soluble Oil. 





PEE 46a oieee kines saeteseseeses 8 parts 
Crude Petroleum ...cccccsecccccccs 18 parts 
FROG GE ccccccccceseesesesseveces 4 parts 
\ . LPePrrTrrrerrer eer Cee T TTY. 1 part 


Although the “soluble oil” will remain in 
good condition for a long time, it seems ad- 
visable to prepare this, the second part of the 
formula, just before using. 

By securing the materials in large quan- 
tities, the “soluble oil’ may be.made for 16 
to 18 cents per gallon Tf diluted with 15 
parts of water, as is recommended, the spray 
mixture costs slightly over one cent per gal- 
lon In view of its spreading action when ap- 
plied to the tree, and in view of its being ap- 
plied with a finer nozzle, as previously noted, 
one gallon will go much farther than the same 
quantity of lime and sulphur. 


Directions for Use. 


After a thorough stirring, take one part 
of the “soluble oil” to fifteen parts of water 
Refore mixing up large quantities pour a few 
drops of the oil in a glass of water to see if 
it mixes. If it has been properly made, the 
mixture will form a milky emulsion without 
any free oil on the surface. When satisfied 
that it will readily mix with water, a con- 
venient wavy is to pour three gallons of the 
oil into a fiftv-gallon spray barrel and fill the 
barrel with water 

It is extremely important that clean uten- 
sils be used A barrel in which Bordeaux 
mixture, Paris Green, or lime and sulphur 
have been used, is unsafe unless very thor- 
oughly cleaned Such substances are likely to 
decompose the emulsion. While the use of 
an agitator is not absolutely es-ential. it will 
insure an equal distribution of the oil through- 
out the liquid An emulsion properly made 
will remain in condition for several weeks, but 
a thick creamy laver. which may be readilv 
redistributed throughout the mixture, will 
form on top 

Thoroughness of application is of utmost 
imvortance. The progenv in one season from 
a single surviving scale is enormous and may 
run un into the millions. In the case of badly 
infested orchards, two applications are rec- 
ommended, one in the fall and the other in 
the early spring As a regular practice, how- 
ever, one thorough application a vear should 
keep the insect in check. More thorough and 
more economical work may be done with a 
fine nozzle and abundant power behind it 
Many insects hybernate under bud-scales and 
plant hairs, and will escape the spray unless 


it is applied with sufficient force 
fine nozzle. 

The spray material being soluble in water, it 
will be washed off with the first rain, and, 
for this reason, the spraying should be don 
during settled weather If a rain should oc- 
cur within 24 hours, a_ second 
would probably be necessary 

It is more difficult to detect faulty work on 


through a 


application 


the part of the operator with oil than with 
lime and sulphur, and for this reason the 
spraying should be delegated to a trusty man 
The writer believes that the failur o secure 
satisfactory results from spr ng with “solu 
ble oils”’ is more often due to carelk pplica- 
tion than to any other « 1st TI pray ma- 
terial, whether it be lime and sulphur or oil, 


will not kill anything it does not touch 


Time to Spray. 


Spraying is more easily dons ind the scale 
is more susceptible to treatment in the fall 
The use of lime and sulphur wash in the fall 
is frequently accompanied with more or less 
injury to the trees When leaf curl is preva 
lent in peach orchards, the oil spray in the 
fall may be supplemented by a spring appli 
tion of lime and sulphur reg 
lar strength (1-15) should be commenced as 
soon as the leaves have fallen, or even before 
they have all dropped 
may also be obtained from spraying in the 
spring before the buds swell 

During the month of August, apple trees 
were sprayed while in full foilage with 1 to 
25 solution At this strength it was success- 
ful in killing plant lice and all young mov- 
ing scales without injury to the foliage. Its 
use aS & summer spray, however, is not rec- 
ommended except in an experimental way 


cr 
Spraying at regu- 


Satisfactory results 


Materials, 


Considerable difficulty has been experienced 
in securing the proper materials, and for this 
reason it is well to make up a test batch be- 
fore purchasing large quantities It is ex- 
tremely important that the materials used in 
the emulsifier be of the proper grade, for it 
is in the preparation of this part of the for- 
mula that difficulties may arise With proper 
materials, however, the preparation is quite 
simple, and will require less care than the 
making of good lime and sulphur wash. In 
view of the difficulty in securing materials 
suitable for our purpose, arrangements have 
been made with The Sisson Drug Company, 
Hartford, Conn., to make up for sale the 
“emulsifier or first part of the formula They 
expect to be able to sell it at 40 to 50 cents 
per gallon, depending upon the quantity re- 
quired. Assuming that the “emulsifier” costs 
50 cents per gallon, crude petroleum 13 cents, 
and rosin oil 30 cents, the complete soluble 
oil made in this way need not cost more than 
25 cents per gallon The difficulty of secur- 
ing the proper materials is a temporary one 
and will diminish as the wholesale chemical 
houses come to know what is required and 
to realize the demand for such materials. 

Carbolic Acid. Several grades of carbolic 
acid may be found in commerce, but that 
known as “liquid crude 100 per cent.” is rec- 
ommended for this purpose That designated 
as “straw color” is somewhat better and a 
little higher in price than the “dark,” but 
the latter has been used with complete success. 
Carbolic acid of this grade of either color is 
usually quoted at from 40 to 45 cents per gal- 
gon by the barrel. It is extremely high at 
the present time and is quoted by the Barrett 
Manufacaturing Company, Land Title Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., at 52 cents per gallon 
by the barrel. 

Fish Oil. Either Menhaden oil or whale oil 
will answer our purpose, but the former is 
considerably lower in price in this locality. 
The cheap grades of fish oil used by veterin- 
arians are wholly unsuited for our purpose. 
A sample kindly donated by The Fisheries 
Company, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, and 
quoted at 35 cents per gallon, is well adapted 
to the purpose. It is quite possible that suit- 
able grade may be secured at a somewhat 
lower figure. 

Caustic Potash. Commercial caustic potash 
frequently contains large percentages of caus- 
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The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Michigan State Horticultural Society, 
held at Battle Creek, Michigan, December 
3-4-5, is eonceded by all those who were 
present to be the most enjoyable and pro- 
fitable of any in the history of the society. 
The average attendance at the meetings 
was 400. Nearly every part of the state 
was represented, besides delegates and 
visitors from twelve other states and 
Canada. 

The display of fruit, mostly apples and 
pears, was large, and the specimens were 
of unusual excellence. The competitive 
fruit judging and identifying by a dozen 
students from the Michigan Agricultural 
College, with Professor Hedrick, of 
Geneva, N. Y., as referee, resulted in 
awarding the following prizes: First, $15, 
B. B. Pratt, of Benton Harbor; second, 
$10, F. M. Barden, Casco; third, $5, Mr. 
Darbee. 

One of the most enjoyable features was 
the horticultural banquet tendered the 
members by the Battle Creek sanitarium. 
A fine programme of toasts closed the 
evening, Geo. E. Rowe, of Grand Rapids, 
acting as toastmaster. 

The society business meeting resulted in 
the re-election of President, C. B. Cook, of 
Owosso ; Secretary, C. E. Bassett, of Fenn- 
ville; Treasurer, James Satterlee, of Lans- 
ing; Vice-President, R. A. Smythe, of 
Benton Harbor, and O. S. Bristol, of Al- 
mont, as a new member of the executive 
board. 

The permanent fund of the society was 
inereased at this meeting to $5,000, which 
meets the requirements in the will of the 
late T. T. Lyon, of South Haven, and the 
society will now acquire the Lyon gift of 
property and cash, valued at over $11,000, 
thus making the permanent fund over 
$16,000, the income from which will as- 
sist materially in extending the work of 
the society. 

It was with deep regret that the word 
was received that Professor S. W. Fletch- 
er, hortieulturist at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, has accepted the position of horti- 
eulturist at the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion, to take effect about April 1, 1908. 

A resolution was adopted under which 
the society is pledged to use its influence 
toward obtaining a larger appropriation 
for the Agricultural College for the sal- 
aries of its faculty. This resolution was 
prompted by the fact that other states are 
continuously swooping down into Michi- 
gan and offering larger salaries. 

J. H. Hale, the peach king of Georgia, 
who spoke on the subject of ‘‘Replanting 
and Building Up of Old Orchard Lands,”’ 
reported the yellows as being very trou- 
hlesome in Georgia, and that enormons 
losses were resulting therefrom. He 
strongly advised against setting young 
trees on land that had been in orchard, as 
the soil was so poisoned that the voung 
trees would surely die. This talk did not 
fit nicely with the experience of Michigan 
growers as time and repeated plantings 
have proven that the tree afflicted with 
vellows does not tineture the soil. Mr. 
Tlale said that it was a diffieult job to 
build up orchard lands from the fact that 
a rotation of crops in an orchard is almost 


impossible. However, he believes that 
one could continue to raise one crop in 
an orchard continuously if the soil in- 
gredients necessary to the crop grown 
could be learned so that they could re- 
place those that had been used. Mr. Hale 
said that he relies mainly on crimson 
clover and cowpeas to assist the growth of 
pears and follows this work up with com- 
mercial fertilizers, potash and phosphoric 
acid, giving splendid results. He said that 
he used about 1,200 pounds per acre, sown 
broadeast and worked in by cultivation. 


Superintendent F. A. Wilkin of the Sub- 
Experiment Station, located at South 
Haven, spoke on ‘‘ Aftermath in the Froz- 
en Fruit Belt District.’’ He said the 
main thing that the great freeze had im- 
pressed upon the Michigan horticulturists 
was the desirability of good location. He 
also called attention to the fact that the 
freeze greatly lessened the San Jose scale 
pest, but urged his hearers to continue 
spraying. Experiments had shown that 
trees near wind breaks had escaped the 
frosts. 


**Controlling Grape Rot,’’ was the title 
of an interesting paper prepared by Pro- 
fessor L. R. Taft, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. It was the most timely 
paper, as hardly a vineyard in the south- 
western part of the country has escaped 
the ravages of this disease. Professor 
Taft said that weather conditions through- 
out the past vear had caused the disease 
to make rapid headway, and that if the 
same weather continues through the next 
three years the grape industry would be 
damaged still more. ‘‘There is a prevent- 
ive, however, for the disease, and that 
is through the thorough application of 
Bordeaux,’’ said Professor Taft. ‘‘If the 
vines, foliage and fruit are kept constantly 
covered with the mixture there need be no 
fear of grape rot.’’ 


Professor Taft said that spraying should 
start before the buds make their appear- 
ance, and the solution used should be com- 
posed of two pounds copper sulphate to 
fiftv gallons of water, and no lime. He 
said that crops of fruit are often lost by 
spraying at this period with a stronger or 
standard solution. The next spray should 
be applied ten days later and then again 
when the fruit is well set, this time using 
a stronger mixture composed of four 
pounds vitriol, six pounds of lime and fifty 
gallons of water. Six sprayings should be 
given during the season, and if there is 
much rain more frequent applications 
should be given as the fruit begins to 
ripen. The weaker spray being used at 
this time so as not to color the fruit. 

Professor U. P. Hedrick of the Geneva, 
New York, Experiment Station, spoke on 
*‘Bordeaux Injury to the Apple.’’ While 
Professor Hedrick said that Bordeanx 
mixture was without question the fruit 
grower’s greatest aid in his struggle 
against insect pests and plant diseases, too 
frequent application often causes an in- 
jury that greatly resembles leaf-spot, and 
that the fruit itself is oftentimes affected. 
Professor Hedrick said that no fruit grow- 
er, however, could afford to give up 
the use of Bordeaux as the apple scab was 
worse than the injury caused. 


_ Professor L. W. Fletcher, of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, under the topic 
of ‘‘Results of Experiments at the Col- 
lege,’’ treated the convention to some very 
interesting facts, part of which follows: 
‘Pollination of Bartlett and Kieffer 
Pears.’’ ‘‘These two sorts,’’ he said, ‘‘are 
generally supposed to be self sterile, and 
at the college they have been found to be 
decidedly so. Growers should plant these 
sorts alone as they are almost sure not to 
bear with other sorts planted near to aid 
in fertilization of bloom.’’ 


Professor Fletcher also told of extensive 
experiments made with strawberry plants. 
**We have at the college,’’ he said, ‘‘8,000 
plants on test, 200 of each kind, and we 
find in all a great variation. Out of each 
sort we are choosing the plants that show 
greatest vigor and fruit producing capac- 
ity, and from these we will secure plants 
and watch results. Then again we find 
blind plants or those that do not produce. 
These we are also saving to plant from in 
hopes that we may learn the cause of ster- 
ility. We are satisfied that by selection 
is the only way that we can work up to a 
given type.”’ 


Professor Fletcher told of experiments 
in cold storage of fruit keeping. Good re- 
sults could be obtained only when great 
eare was used in picking and packing the 
fruit. 


“‘The Home Side of Fruit Growing,’’ 
was the subject of Herbert W. Colling- 
wood of ‘‘Hope Farm”’ fame, New Jersey. 
He urged for a better and more extended 
list of fruits for the home and his plea was 
greatly enhanced through the aid of lan- 
tern slides, all being appropriate to his 
remarks. 


Under the head of ‘‘Plums for Profit,’’ 
O. K. White, of Hart, Michigan, said: ‘‘In 
growing plums there are many essentials 
the same as in other lines. These are care- 
ful selection of varieties, suitable location 
and a real disposition to labor for the 
prize. The market calls for a large blue 
plum of good quality. We grow the Black 
Diamond, Duke and Monarch, thinking 
them the best of the European sorts. Thor- 
ough culture. close attention to pruning 
and thinning, also a close adherence to the 
needs of cover crops are one of the things 
that brings success. I know of no better 
plant to use as a cover crop than sand 
vetch, as its growth is rapid, extensive, 
and, of course, productive of much lumen, 
and being a legume adds much nitrogen 
to the soil.’’ 


Speaking on the food values of fruits, 
Doctor Kellogg said: ‘‘Fruits are rapidly 
coming into use as a staple food. They 
are the most important of all the gifts of 
the great Creator as a universal regulator 
of the human system. Fruit requires no 
digestive forees whatever. Complete and 
thorough mastication of the fruit at once 
makes it perfectly assimilable. Growers 
eannot live in the juice of fruit. Raw oys- 
ters contain countless thousands of ty- 
phoid, but an apple eaten soon after the 
oyster has been taken into the stomach 
will thoroughly disinfect it. There are 
no sick headaches following fruit eating. 
Fruit is a panacea for all ills.’’ 
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MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTUR- 
ISTS 


The forty-first annual meeting of the 


Minnesota State Horticultural Society at 
Minneapolis, December 3-6, closed the most 
prosperous year in its history. 

The report of the secretary, A. W. 
Latham, shows that the membership has 
been increased by 212 the past year, mak- 
ing a total membership of 2,213. Of the 
$3,181.36 paid into the treasury $500 was 
disbursed. No one has yet captured the 
$1,000 prize offered for the best seedling 
apple tree. Three entries were made this 
year, but none came up to the required 
standard. The display of fruits was very 
fine, although this has been an ‘‘ off year”’ 
in many varieties. One of the important 
things accomplished this year by the soci- 
ety was the purchase of land near Zum- 
brota to be used as a trial station. 
Through the distribution of the society’s 
monthly magazine and the horticultural 
lectures given at the farmers’ institutes 
more general interest in this work has been 
awakened throughout the state. The work 
of the women in aid of the forestry move- 
ment and in civic improvement, has also 
forwarded the progress of the society. 

The programme of each day was full of 
practical and timely topics, treated of by 
men and women who knew what they were 
talking about and succeeded in imparting 
their knowledge to others. We would like 
to reproduce all the papers read, and are 
pleased to be able to publish some of 
them. 

The banquet on Wednesday evening, 
given in the Donaldson tea rooms, was 
largely attended, and as _ anticipated 
brought out in the after-dinner speeches 
the wit and good-fellowship which so 
abounds in the members of this society. 

The society was so well satisfied with 
the work accomplished by its officers dur- 
ing the past vear that they were unani- 
mously re-elected, with the exception of 
the nine vice-presidents. The officers re- 
elected are as follows: Professor Samuel 
B. Green, St. Anthony Park, president; 
George W. Strand, Taylor’s Falls, treas- 
urer; A. W. Latham, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary; executive board, Wyman Elliott, 
Minneapolis, chairman; Thomas E. Cash- 
man, Owatonna; John P. Andrews, Fari- 
bault; L. R. Moyer, Montevideo; Clarence 
Wedge, Albert Lea; J. M. Underwood, 
Lake City. The new vice-presidents are: 
First congressional district, S. H. Drum, 
Waseca; second district, John Bisbee, 
Madelia; third district, F. F. Farrar, 
White Bear; fifth district, Thomas Red- 
path, Wayzata; sixth district, Anton Wil- 
werding; seventh district, C. C. Solvig, 
Willmar; eighth district, S. P. Crosby, 
Braham; ninth district, Professor William 
Robertson, Crookston. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF NUR- 
SERYMEN 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Western Association of Nurserymen was 
held at Coates House, Kansas City, Mo., 
December 17-18. On Tuesday morning 
committees were appointed and reports on 
resolutions given. In the afternoon, after 
roll eall, the reports of the treasurer, the 
committee on new members and nomina- 
tion committee were read. 

President Willis read his address, ‘‘ Past, 
Present and Future,’’ and the following 
papers were afterwards read: ‘‘ What Ef- 
fect Has the Recent Panic Had on the 
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Nursery Business?’’ by J. A. Lopeman; 
‘‘Will the Financial Flurry Affect the 
Prices for Spring on Nursery Stock?’’ by 
E. M. Sherman; ‘‘ Will the Throwing of 
Many Out of Employment Help the Labor 
Situation for the Nurseryman?”’ by J. H. 
Skinner; ‘‘Has the Money Panic Affected 
the Fall Collections of the Retailer and in 
What Territory to the Greatest Extent?’’ 
by F. H. Stannard; ‘‘Should We Reason- 
ably Expect to Have the Present Good 
Prices on Apple Trees Continue?’’ by F. 
W. Watson; ‘‘Snuff, Calomel and Sour 
Cherries,’’ by Peter Youngers. 

The programme for Wednesday was 
‘What Age and Size of Apple Trees Will 
Be demanded by the Orchardist Who Is 
on His Job?’’ by W. P. Stark; ‘‘To What 
Extent is the San Jose Seale Working in 
the Middle West?’’ by J. W. Schuette; 
‘To What Extent Will a Refrigerator Car 
Withstand Frost?’’ by D. S. Lake; 


‘*Should the Nurseryman Adopt and Work 


for a Uniform Law Recommending the 
Dipping of Nursery Stock in Place of 
Fumigation?’’ by R. J. Bagby; ‘‘Should 
the West Make an Effort to Have an In- 
ereased Exhibit at the Next National Con- 
vention?’’ by J. W. Hill; ‘‘ Will the Open- 
ing Up of Our New State of Oklahoma 
Inerease the Demand for Nursery Stock 
There?’’ by C. C. Mayhew; ‘‘ What Effect 
Will the New Tax Law of Kansas Have on 
the Nurseryman in the Way of Increasing 
Taxes?’’ by A. J. Brooke; ‘‘The South 
Dakota Law,”’ by B. E. Fields; ‘‘Should 
Article 2 of the Constitution be Changed ?’’ 
by C. L. Watrous; ‘‘New Helps for the 
Nurseryman,’’ by W. F. Heikes. 


MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL S0O- 
CIETY 


On Wednesday, December 10th, opened 
the great event for which earnest workers 
have been making preparations for many 
months—the tenth annual exhibition of 
the Marvland State Horticultural Society, 
at the Fifth Regiment Armory in Balti- 
more. With 60.000 square feet of floor 
space at their disposal the exhibitors had 
a grand opportunity and they made full 
use of it, putting up a show extremely 
creditable in every respect, fruit growers 
and florists pulling together in a manner 
that promises much for the future of this 
organization. The horticultural section of 
the Maryland Agricultural Society, under 
the enthusiastic management of Professor 
T. B. Symonds, secretary of the society, 
contributed largely to the interest, and 
suecess of the undertaking. 

President Orlando Harrison, who has 
worked energetically for the society’s wel- 
fare, made an interesting address at the 
opening. Mr. Harrison spoke approvingly 
of the prominence of Maryland’s products 
at the Jamestown Exposition and advised 
a more genera! interest in fruit growing 
as a commercial enterprise. He recom- 
mended the teaching of hortienlture in the 
publie schools and advocated well-built 
state roads and parcels post. He said: 

‘‘We should study the laws of horti- 
eulture. It will be done more by special- 
ists in the future, so you must not be an 
ignorant man for success: with the exer- 
cise of good judgment in the selection of 
soil and proper cultivation, it is a safe 
business. See what Maryland offers to the 
hortieulturists—-thousands of acres of land 
that will grow ?ruits, flowers or vegetables 
at a nominal cost and in a well-governed 
state. Brains and attention are as great 
dollar producers in an orchard as in & 
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financial institution. Maryland ranks first 
for her enterprising men, and with the 
larger farms divided into small ones our 
state has a great future.’’ 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS SOCIETY 


The Horticultural Society of Southern 
Illinois held their annual meeting at Belle- 
ville, Il., on November 26th and 27th. Al- 
though the attendance was not as large as 
was expected, all present expressed them- 
selves to the effect that it was one of the 
best meetings the society has ever held. 
The programme was well gotten up and 
all papers were spicy and to the point. 
Some of the papers read were: ‘‘ Three 
Fruits,’ by L. L. Casper, of Cobden; ‘‘ Ap- 
ple Growing,’’ by Charles Hertel, of Free- 
burg, was particularly interesting. Mr. 
Hertel proved in his talk that such a thing 
as an off year for apples is unnecessary, 
being brought forth nearly in every in- 
stance by neglect. He had a very satis- 
factory crop this year and his orchard was 
the only one producing any fruit the past 
season. He practices the mulch method, 
knows the value of manure and uses it 
liberally and is one of those who first 
learned the value of spraying, which in 
his orchard is practiced annually. The 
president of the society read a paper en- 
titled ‘‘Elements of Suecess in Commercial 
Apple Growing,’’ by A. V. Schermerhorn ; 
**Horticulture at the University of IIli- 
nios,’’ by Prof. J. C. Blair was very inter- 
esting. ‘‘The Value of Cross Pollination 
in the Apple Orchard,’’ by J. W. Stanton; 
‘Injury to Foliage by Spraying Mix- 
tures,’’ by Prof. C. S. Crandell, Cham- 
paign, and ‘‘Care of the Apple Orchard in 
Off Years,’’ by W. S. Perrine, Centralia; 
**Grape Growing,’’ Walter E. Eckert. The 
election of officers was as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. V. Schermerhorn, Kinmundy; first 
vice-president, J. C. B. Heaton, New Burn- 
side; second vice-president, Dr. S. A. Hol- 
stead, Belleville; third vice-president, G. 
W. Endicott, Villa Ridge; secretary and 
treasurer, E. G. Mendenhall, Kinmundy. 
The fruit exhibit was not large, but the 
quality thereof was surprisingly good for 
such an off year as this. Mount Vernon 
was chosen as the place for the next meet 
ing. 

NATIONAL FLOWER SHOW PREM- 
IUMS 


The premium list for the national flower 
show in the fall of 1908 under the diree- 
tion of the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists, is now 
undergoing final revision. Suggestions 
regarding the same, as to premiums to be 
offered, rules and regulations to be adopt- 
ed, and other matters of the kind, are re- 
quested. Such suggestions, however, 
should reach the undersigned within ten 
days from this date in order to be con 
sidered. W. N. RUDD, 

Chairman Premium Committee, 
Morgan Park, Til. 


VERMONT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


The thirteenth annual meeting of this 
society was held in Masonie Temple, Bur- 
lington, Vt., on December 4th. Very in- 
teresting discussions were had on the ecul- 
ture of apples, stone fruits, potatoes and 
other rural topics. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, T. L. Kinney of South Hero; 


(Continued on page 14) 
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NURSERY ASSOCIATIONS 


American Association of Nurserymen—President, 
J. W. Hill, Des Moines, la.; secretary, George C. Seager 
Rochester, N. Y 

American Nurserymen’s Protective Association— 
President, R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; vice-president, 
A. L. Brooke; secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, Dreshertown, 
Pa.; treasurer, Peter Youngers. Meets annually in June. 

American Retafl Nurserymen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation—President, Charles J. Brown, Rochester, N. Y.; sec 
retary, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. 

Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—President, 
J. A. Lopeman, Enid, Okla. Terr. ; secretary, C. E. Garee 
Noble, Okla. Terr. 

Canadian Association of Nurserymen —President, 
E D. Smith, Winona; Secretary, C. C. R. Morden, Niagara 
Falls. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Associaton—President, 
John S. Barnes, Yaleville; Secretary, Frank E. Conine, 
Stratford. 

Eastern Association of Nurserymen President, W. 
C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, William Pit- 
kin, Rochester, N. Y. Meets annually in January. 

National Association of Retail Nurserymen 
President, William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary, F. E. 
Grover, Rochester, N. Y. 

Nurserymen’s Mutual Protective Association 
President, N. H. Albaugh, Phoneton, O.; secretary, George 
C. Seager, Rochester, N. Y. Meets annually in June. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen-— Presi- 
dent, W. D. Ingalls, North Yakima, Wash.; secretary-treas- 
seer, C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. Meets annually in 
une. 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — Presi 
dent, W. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; secretary, Earl Peters, 
Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association — President, 
Charles T. Smith, Concord, Ga.; Secretary-treasurer, A. 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association — President, 
}. C. Hale, Winchester; secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Association—President, E. W 
Knox, San Antonio, Tex.; secretary-treasurer, John S. Kerr, 
Sherman, Tex. 

Western Association of Nurserymen — President, 
\. Willis, Ottawa, Kan.; secretary, E. J. Holman, Leaven- 
worth, Kaa. Meets in July and December at Kansas City. 

West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, W A. Gold, Mason City; secretary. R R. Harris, Har 
risvllle. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


President, J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; vice-president, C. 
M. Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind.; secretary, George C. Seager; 
Rochester, N. Y.; treasurer, C. L. Yates, Rochester, N. Y. 

Executive Committee -—- J. H. Dayton, Painesville, Ohio 
H S Canae, Huntsville, Ala.; E. M. Sherman, Charles 
City, la 

Legislation—Wm. Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 

lariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

Transportation—F. H. Stannard, Ottawa, Kans. 

National Inspection Law—Orlando Harrison, Berlin, Md 

Program —R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. 

Publicity—J. M. Irvine, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Exhibits—Thomas B. Meehan, Dreshertown, Pa. 

Arrangements—George C. Seager, Rochester, N. Y. 

Entomology—C. L. Watrous, Des Moines, Ia. 

Editing Report—J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa 

Mutual Fire Insurance—Peter Youngers, Geneva, Neb.: 
Judge Eugene Stark, Louisiana, Mo.;: T. J]. Ferguson, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. : : 

National Council of Horticulture — Charles J. Maloy 
Rochester, N. Y. ’ a 

State Vice-Presipenrs—Alabama, Henry Chase, Hunts- 
ville; Arkansas, W.G Vincenheller, Fayetteville: California. 
F. W. Power, Chico; Colorado, A. M. Ferguson, Denver: 
Connecticut, C. R. Burr. Manchester, Delaware: D S. Collins. 
Milford; Florida, R. C Simpson, Monticello; Georgia. Charles 
T. Smith, Concord; Illinois, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton; Indi- 
ana, C _M. Hobbs, Bridgeport; Iowa, E. L Sherman, Charles 
City; Kansas, A. Willis, Ottawa; Kentucky. Louis Hillen- 
meyer, Lexington; Louisiana, A. K. Clingman, Keithville; 
Maryland, C. M. Peters, Snow Hill; Massachusetts. W. H’ 
Wyman, N. Abington; Michigan, C. A. Ilgenfritz, Monroe: 
Minnesota, Clarence A Wedge, Albert Lea.: Missouri, Frank 
Weber, Nursery; Mississippi, S. W. Crowell, Rich: Nebraska 
George Marshall, Arlington; Montana, D. J. Tighe, Billings: 
New Hampshire, John C. Chase, Derry; New Jersey, Wm 
Flemly, Springfield; New York. William Pitkin, Rochester 
North Carolina, J. Van Lindley, Pomona; Obio, J W. McNary. 
Xenia; Oregon, M. McDonald. Salem; Oklahoma. J.-A Lope- 
man, Enid; Pennsylvania. B. Meehan Dreshertown 
South Dakota, George H. Whiting Yankton; Tennessee. E.W_ 
Chattin, Winchester; Texas, E. W. Kirkpatrick, Mc Kinney 
Jtah, P. A. Dix, Roy; Virginia) W. M. Wood, Bristol 
West Virginia, B. T. Southern, Clarksburg; Wisconsin, R J: 
Coe, Fort Atkinson, i 
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CHANGE IN MANAGEMENT 


Those of our subscribers who will look at 
the top of the first column of the editorial page 
of this issue will notice that the name of E. J. 
Seager apppears as treasurer of the AMERICAN 
Fruits Publishing Comany and that Harry C. 
Goodwin is mentioned as editor and manager. 
This means that the management of this 
paper passes into the hands of Mr. Goodwin. 
In making this change the company wishes to 
say a word concerning Mr. Goodwin that 
reader may become better acquainted with 
him. Everybody who has followed the suc- 
cess of ANERICAN FRUITs since its first issue 
knows Mr. Seager. Members of the American 
Association have met him at the annual con 
ventions. 

Mr. Seager has so many other duties that 
requires his attention that he has not been 
able to give the time to AMERICAN FRUITS 
that he deemed sufficient to maintain the 
high standard he has set for the journal. It 
is for this reason that he has turned the active 
management of the publication over to Mr. 
Goodwin. 

Mr. Goodwin is a man who has not yet 
passed the thirty mark. He started in the 
newspaper business when eight years old. He 
sold papers then. When he was fourteen he 
started his apprenticeship asa printer. While 
working in the printing office he managed to 
get in sufficient time at school to prepare for 
Hamilton college. After leaving college he 
returned to the newspaper but this time as 
reporter. He has filled every position of 
responsibility on daily papers from reporter to 
editor. 

Mr. Goodwin says he wishes to announce 
that he fully realizes that he is not by any 
means an expert in the nursery business but 
that he is willing to be shown. 
to the annual convention at Milwaukee next 
June and while there hopes to get better 
acquainted with the members of the associa- 


He is going 


tion. 





GIVE US YOUR OPINION 


We are in receipt of many letters from fruit 
growers asking us why we do not devote more 
space in AMERICAN Fruits to the fruit in- 
dustry proper as it affects them and their 
business. Our reply has been that we Aare 
publishing a journal in the interest of nursery- 
men. One prominent grower came back at us 
with this answer. 

‘* You say you are publishing a journal in 
the interest of the nursery trade. Who, if I 
may ask, is more interested in the nursery 
trade than the man who grows the fruit? 
Who buys the nurserymen’s stock? Who 
plants the orchards? I take AMERICAN FRUITS 
for the avdertisements I find in it. From 
reading these advertisements I learn where I 
want to buy my stock and from which dealers 
I can get the varities best suited to growth 
and development in my section of the country. 
Beyond this, however, I am also interested in 
the fruit industry. I want to know what my 
brother growers in the South, East and West 
are doing. I want to know how the crops 
have turned out; I want to know the prices 
in different sections of the country; I want 
to know a lot of things and I would rather get 
my information from AMERICAN FRuITs along 
with the nursery trade news than in any 
other paper I know of. It seems to me it 
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would be worth your while to devote at least 
one page of your journal to fruits and fruit 
trees after leaving the nursery. I think some 
of the nurserymen would also be interested in 
such news as it must necessarily affect them. 
By following my suggestions I believe you 
would increase the value of your paper as an 
advertising medium for the nursery trade.’’ 
We must admit there is some force to the 
arguments of our fruit growing friend. We 
have for some time had it in mind to devote a 
page or more to fruit trade notes. However, 
we deem it advisable to place our plan before 
our readers and see what they think about it. 
We would like to hear from representative 


nurserymen on this question. 


THE MONTHLY SERMON 


We heard from our sermon published in 
last month’s AMERICAN Fruits on what 
we proposed to do and what we thought 
nurserymen should do in the way of sup- 
porting an up-do-date nursery journal— 
that’s what we are trying to get out. One 
man wrote in and said we have taken the right 
stand. Another wrote in and said that we 
did not know what we were talking about. 
Inasmuch as the latter did not give us any 
advice we shall ignore him and his communi- 
cation. From the number of renewals we 
have received we are inclined to think that 
our views were accepted in the spirit in 
which they were written. 

This month we would like to have a heart 
to heart talk with those who advertise with 
us, those who are on the fence and _ those 
whom we cannot touch with a ten foot pole. 

The more advertisements that we carry in 
AMERICAN FRvuIts the more valuable wi!l the 
journal be to nurserymen. 

This statement may seem somewhat para- 
doxical but it isn’t when you stop to think. 
Wholesale nurserymen want to sell stock to 
the retail nurserymen. Retail nurserymen 
want to buy stock from the wholesaler. Both 
want to know what the other fellow wants. If 
all the wholesalers advertised and the retailers 
did likewise everybody could find out jnst 
what was wanted by reading the advertise- 
ments. Sales would be the result and that is 
what the nurserymen wants. 

Now just tell the readers of the AMERICAN 
Fruits what you want to sell and what you 
want to buy. The best way to doit is to 
advertise. 

There are many things that are worthy of 
the confidence of the people but which are un- 
known to them because the article has not 
been brought to the attention of the public—it 
has not been advertised. We went into a 
barber shop the other day to get a cake of 
shaving soap. We asked for a certain kind 
and the barber said he did not have it but had 
a soap that was better. 

‘«T thought that such a soap was the best.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s the best advertised,’’ he answered. 

Now there are some who will say that his 
statement reflected on the merits of the soap 
we asked for. Not a bit of it. The barber 
meant that while the soap we called for was 
fully as good as the makers claimed the soap 
he offered was better but the public did not 
know it because it was not advertised. 

All of us are always looking for the best. 
You may have something that is good but un- 


less you advertise we do not know it, 


ADVERTISE! 
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MORE INTEREST IN FORESTRY 


On every hand one finds increasing interest 
in the subject of forestry. Here and there 
throughout the country one hears of compan- 
ies being incorporated to propagate seedlings 
and the Forestry department of the govern- 
ment is doing an invaluable work by hammer- 
ing away at the public on every subject that in 
any way pertains to forestry. The pamphlets 
being sent out daily are causing the people to 
realize that the forests will not always be with 
them unless something is done. The man 
who loves to hunt is being told that unless 
he uses his influence the forest will be gone 
and game will have no place to thrive; the 
fisherman is told that if the forests go the 
lakes and streams will pass away and without 
streams there will be no fish. The house- 
holder is informed that unlesss something is 
done to preserve the finer woods there will be 
nothing left in a few years with which to lay 
floors, finish the interior of his cement block 
house and build his furniture. The selfish 
lumberman is beginning to realize that unless 
he replaces some of the forests that he is de- 
vastating he will sooner or later kill the goose 
that is laying the golden egg. The manufactur- 
ers of paper are already casting about for some- 
thing to take the place of wood out of which 
they can make paper. Some owners of large 
tracts of wood suitable for the making of 
paper have already adopted a policy of rota- 
tion—that is, they are planting to seedlings 
these sections they have laid waste in their 
greed for pulp wood. But more potent than 
all is the fact that the general public is begin- 
ning to realize that in the forests lies protec- 
tion from the cold winds of winter and the 
heat of summer. Nurserymen are the ones to 
start the people right by propagating good 
trees and improve forest and shade trees just 
as they have the fruit trees. The nurserymen 
know how and the public is all from Missouri— 
it wants and is willing to be shown. 


Do you remember when it was the opinion 
of everybody that the only time to eat nuts 
was at Thaksgiving, Christmas or New Years ? 
Occasionally families had them at some dinner 
of importance but even then they were 
looked upon as luxuries that could be indulged 
in only by the well-to-do. How different it is 
to-day. There is hardly a family of ordinary 
means that does not have a dish of nuts on 
the table at all times and the most enjoyable 
time of the dinner is when the family sits 
about the table cracking and eating nuts and 
telling each other of the events of the day that 
have taken place in their respective walks of 
life. In fact nuts are the chief element of diet 
in many households and more and more people 
are coming to find that real health lies in the 
nut and fruit diet. It is quite the thing now 
days for the dyspeptic to turn to nuts and fruit 
when his stomach will retain no other food. 
Children, too, are eating more nuts now than 
formerly and candy is gradually giving away 
to more sensible edibles. 





It was not many years ago that a store 
dealing strictly in fruit was as rare as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth. Fruits used to be 
handled almost exclusively by grocery stores 
and the proprietors were as careless of their 
displays as the growers were of the quality of 
fruit they produced for the market. The only 
time that one could get really good fruit was 
during the holiday season and then prices 
were outrageous when the quality was taken 
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into consideration. Do you remember that 
oranges never brought less than five cents 
each and they were not much to talk about at 
that? The family of ordinary means thought 
it was having a treat if each of the children had 
an orange in his or her stocking. Then the 
people learned about the grape fruit and how 
beneficial to the digestive organs it was to eat 
one of these before breakfast. At first they 
were so high in price that it was like buying a 
modern airship—only the stores that catered to 
the rich handling them. Later the fruit stores 
took them up and now it is a mighty poor 
grocery store that does not have grape fruit 
for customers. And such men as Luther 
Burbank are bringing out new and improved 
fruits all the time. At the foundation of all 
this improvement stands the nurseryman who 
is doing a noble work in experimenting, 
propagating and perfecting those things which 
nature intends man shall eat. 


NEW METHOD OF CROSSING 





ned 
& Pett. 





Here in the above picture is shown 
something that you don’t run across every 
day. 

The log that has the appearance of 
having been used as a battering ram, ran 
down a hill with such force that it went 
through a standing tree as shown in the 
illustration. 

The photograph was taken by J. H. 
Fetterman, Slaterun, Pa., and is pub- 
lished through the courtesy of the Haloid 


ba 


Company of Rochester, N. Y. 








Did you think we had forgottten what we 
said back in the October issue on speaking to 
your congressman about putting in his vote to 
help out Gifford Pinchot and his plans for the 
preservation and extension of the forests? 
Well, we have not and this is to remind you 
that if you have not passed the word along 
to get busy, as the slangist would say, and do 
something for your country. If you aid in 
promoting forestry you help your country. 
Just write to your congressman and tell him 
that you, your brother, your wife’s brother, 
and all the rest of your relatives will vote for 
the other fellow next time if he doesn’t sit up 
and take notice. 
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Two local nurserymen who pride themselves 
on their church connections were in the office 
the other day discussing Burbank. The nur- 
seryman with a leaning toward Methodism 
became rather irritant at the position main- 
tained by his fellow tradesman, who was of 
Baptist persuasion, and said: 

‘*Burbank’s success with the 
walnut opens great possibilities. ’’ 

‘‘In what way? ’’ asked the Baptist, swal- 
lowing the bait. 

‘* It suggests a line of thought about hard- 
shell Baptists; '’ was the quick reply. 


soft-shell 


We have never had any business relations 
with B. W. Stone & Company, nurserymen 
of Thomasville, Ga., but we are going to go 
out of our way to say that the fellow who is 
handling their advertising matter knows his 
business and knows it well. In one of their 
catalogues just received details of the methods 
employed by them in developing pecan stock, 
and also instructions for caring for the trees 
after they have left the nurseries are given. 
And they are given in such a way that if a 
man never saw or heard of a pecan he would 
immediately want to get some. 


‘*I don’t want none of the lives of your 
generals nor great men to learn me the lesson 
of self reliance. All I've got to do to get my 
lesson is to watch that old tree over there 
during a wind storm. That old elm has fought 
the wind ever since I was a boy and it is stil] 
fightin’ and the wind ain’t got none of the 
best of it yet and the tree ain't asked nobody's 
help,’’ is a favorite saying of our old friend 
up North that we quoted in our leading edi- 
torial last month. 


The other day we received an item under 
the heading ‘‘A bad egg campaign. Farmers 
who still sell bad hen fruit may be prosecuted. ’’ 
While the nurserymen may not be interested 
in this kind of fruit, except the high prices, 
nevertheless they will be pleased to learn that 
any body who dares to put bad fruit on the 
market will be prosecuted. 


Anent the recent troubles of Raymond 
Hitchcock we overheard a nurseryman and 
a friend discussing some of the plays the 
famous comedian had appeared in. 

‘*What do you think of ‘The Galloper?’ "’ 

‘‘The caliper? I never had any use for it. 
I'd rather depend on my eyes,’’ answered the 
tree grower. 


Reports from Grand Junction, Colo., an- 
nounce the purchase of six acres of land in 
the Fruita forest reserve. The land has 
already been taken up and is said to be of ex- 
ceptionally high quality for fruit culture. 
Nurserymen might do well to send some liter- 
ature into that section. 


Twenty million dollars is the value of the 
orange and lemon crop this season for the 
ranches, shippers and railroads of Southern 
California. So far this season 26,406 carloads 
of oranges and lemons have been shipped east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


AMERICAN FRUITS: I enclose $1.00 for 
subscription to your paper to October 1, 1908. 
The October issue is worth $1.00 to any nur- 
seryman. It contains information that is val- 
uable to anyone in the business, 


George Trautman, Jr. 


Yours truly, 
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HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS 


Continued from page 11 








secretary, William Stuart of Burlington; 
treasurer, A. M. Vaughan of Randolph; 
auditor, L. H. Sheldon of Fair Haven; 
executive committee, the president and 
secretary of the society, and E. S. Brigham 
of St. Albans, F. E. Foote of Middlebury 
and G. H. Terrill of Morrisville. 

President Kinney expressed himself in 
favor of a national fruit inspection law. 
He was in favor of a law which would pro- 
tect every grower and injure none and 
which would likewise protect the buyer, 
and the society ought to keep the idea of 
such a law constantly in mind. We ought 
to have passed at the next Legislature a 
law ealling for fruit inspection. Later, if 
a national measure for fruit inspection is 
adopted, the state law can be readily made 
to conform to it. Such reputation of Ver- 
mont apples, which has suffered in conse- 
quence of the dishonest practices of un- 
scrupulous growers. 


HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS 


Washington, Walla Walla......... Jan. — ~ 
Alabama, Birmingham............Jan. —, — 
Penna. Association, Lanca ter..... Jan. 14, 15 
Peninsula, Salisbury, Md.......... Jan. 14, 16 
i er Jan. 14, 16 
Ce cick deeengren ee aay Jan. —, 21 
Western New York, Rochester....Jan. 22, 23 
Ce, TOGGINEE soc cs hc cece ceuwes Jan. 24, 25 
Wisoeomeim, Madiaon. ..scccccccccs Feb. 4, 6 
rr Te... cnt ce eens aes Feb. 26, 27 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee State 
Nurserymen and Horticultural society will be 
held at Nashville January 30-31. The speak- 
ers on the programme are J. C. Hale, E. W. 
Chattin, John Shadows, W. D. Hunter, John 
Thompson, commissioner of agriculture, W. F. 
Heikes and Herbert Chase, of Alabama, and 
Orlando Harrison, of Maryland. Write secre- 
tary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Tenn., for par- 
ticulars, 


CALIFORNIA FIUIT GROWERS 


The thirty-third annual convention of 
the State Fruit Growers’ Association of 
California met at Marysville, December 
3-6. It was the largest attended meeting 
in the history of the association and the 
papers read and the discussions indulged 
in covered the entire field of horticulture, 
fruit growing, nurserydom and kindred 
topics. The governor of the state was 
present and made an address. State com- 
missioner of horticulture gave one of the 
most interesting addresses of the meeting, 
paying deserved compliments to the work 
being done by the national and state gov- 
ernments. ‘‘Fruit Growers and the Par- 
cels Post,’’ was the subject of an address 
bv Edward Berwick. Among other papers 
read were: ‘‘Pear Growing in California 
under Present Conditions,’’ Professor 
Ralph E. Smith; ‘‘Pear Blight and Its 
Control,’’ Howard Reed; ‘‘California 
Orchard Diseases,’’ Professor M. B. Waite; 
“‘Smyrna Fig for Profit in the Interior 
Valleys,’’ George C. Roeding: ‘‘The Fig 
in the Sacramento Valley,” W. Herbert 
Samson ; ‘‘ What the Fruit Growers Expect 
from the Nurserymen,’’ H. P. Stabler: 
“Commercial Value of Ornamental Trees,’’ 
C. B. Messenger ; ‘‘ Nut Cultivation in Cali- 
fornia,’’ Leonard Coates; ‘‘The Reciprocal 
Influence of Stock and Scion in Grafted 
Vines,’’ Professor Frederic T. Bioletti: 
‘*Progress of Vitieultural Work in Cali- 
fornia,’’ Professor George C. Husmann:; 
**Grapes,’’ Mrs. M. E. Sherman. 


That which is considered to be the most 
important action taken by the convention 





was the adoption of a resolution to Con- 
gress asking for a modification of the 
Chinese exclusion law on the grounds that 
Chinese labor is needed in the West to 
properly develop and care for the nursery 
and fruit business. 


IOWA HORTICULTURISTS 


Professor S. A. Beach of the State Col- 
lege at Ames, gave one of the most inter- 
esting talks at the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Iowa Horticultural Society, 
held at Council Bluffs, Ia., his subject be- 
ing ‘‘Spraying and Hygiene.’’ Mr. Beach 
took up the subject from an economical 
standpoint and gave the scientific reasons 
for spraying. ‘‘I have been often asked,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ ‘Would you spray your vines?’ 
and I always answer, ‘Not if I ean get out 
of it.’ I ean get all the exercise I want 
without running a sprayer, and yet much 
depends, in a financial way, upon whether 
it is necessary. 

**T could cite many instances where all 
the difference between profit and loss in 
grape growing was brought about by 
spraying, and yet many millions of dol- 
lars of grapes are raised every year with- 
out spraying. 

‘“‘The fighting of grape disease has a 
very interesting history, and like many 
other difficulties has proved to be a bless- 
ing in disguise. In the district of Bor- 
deaux in France a grape grower had a 
vinevard that eame up to the roadway, 
and he had trouble from having the fruit 
taken. He made up his mind to make the 
people think that the fruit was poison, 
and, taking some copper sulphate, he mix- 
ed this with lime and spatted the mixture 
over the leaves. The American mildew 
had gotten into the vines and in the fall 
it was found that the leaves upon which 
the copper sulphate had been put had no 
mildew upon them and thus the great 
Bordeaux mixture, which has saved horti- 
eulturists millions of dollars, was discov- 
ered.’’ . 

Mr. Beach then went on to tell of the 
best methods and best time to sprav. He 
showed some very interesting leaves unon 
which experiments had been performed in 
order to learn the proper way to treat the 
diseases of plants. He explained the econ- 
struction of the leaf and its relation to the 
plant. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. M. Bechtel, Hambure: vice-presi- 
dent, W. S. Keeline, Council Bluffs: seere- 
tarv. W. M. Bomberger, Harlan: treasurer, 
J. P. Hess, Council Bluffs: directors, first 
district, D. B. MeCalla, Clarinda: second 
district, George H. Van Honten, Lenox; 
third district, H. H. Young, Garden Grove: 
fourth district. D. W. Lotsneich, Wood- 
bine: fifth district, James MeGinnis, Gris- 
wold: sixth district, N. C. Wragg, Wan- 


kee. 
INDIANA HORTICULTURISTS 


The Indiana Horticultural Societv, at 
its annual meeting in Indianapolis, adopt- 
ed resolutions favoring the enactment of 
a uniform fruit packing law and recom- 
mending the appointment of a committee 
to lay the matter hefore the next Legisla- 
ture. The resolutions also recommended 
the adoption of a uniform score ecard for 
use by judges in horticultural shows at 
the State Fair and in all shows through- 
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out the state. The president and secretary 
of the society were delegated a committee 
to provide for an exhibit of fruit at Pur- 
due from January 13 to 18. 

New officers were elected by the society 
as follows: W. C. Reed, Vincennes, presi- 
dent; L. B. Chester, Logansport, vice-pres- 
ident; W. B. Flick, Lawrence, secretary ; 
S. A. Hazelett, Greencastle, treasurer. 
Along with the officers, E. Y. Teas of Cen- 
terville, was elected to membership on the 
executive committee. James Troop of 
Lafayette and Walter Ratliff of Richmond 
are also members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

After the close of the meeting the execu- 
tive committee, in session, re-elected Joe 
A. Burton as superintendent of the ex- 
perimental orchard and fixed his salary at 
$500 per year. 


WAN TED sae ses 


ery grown, about 4-5 inches. Young and 
thrifty—well rooted. Send Samples and 
prices to 








5,000 Sugar 
Maple Seed- 





DRAWER 1044, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


100,000 


North Carolina Peach 


Grown on seedlings from genuine 
North Carolina Seed where yellows 
and kindred diseases are unknown. 








Grown by the introducer of the Greensboro 
peach. These trees were carefully grown 
for my own retail trade, but finding them in 
surplus will dispose of them cheap at 


wholesale. 


John A. Young 
GREENSBORO, N. Cc. 














We Deal Exclusively in 


Peach Seed 


If you want immediate delivery or spring planting write 
us for samples and prices. P.O. address, Box 451. Long 


Distance ph. ne 4382 St. Paul. 
W. W. Wittman, 117 Hanover St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Established 1859 


Wanted 10,000 2 year Black 
Raspberry Plants. 


Quote kinds and lowest price. 


E. F. EDMONDSON, PERRY, IA. 











PROTECT your YOUNG TREES 


Add half a cent to the cost of your trees 
and keep off rabbits, mice and all kinds 
y of tree gnawers; also prevent sun-scald 
and blistering, with the 


Hawkeye Tree Protector 


An elm veneer, easily put on and big 
enough to protect as loug as protection 
is needed 
.) 100 Wrappers, $ .75 
PRICES : | 1000 Wrappers, 5.00 


Special sizes made to order 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. 





The Hawkeye 
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The Plankinton House has been desig- 
nated as the official hotel in Milwaukee 
where the American Associaticn will hold 
its convention June 10-11-12, 1908. This 
decision has been reached by the Arrange- 
ment Committee. The committee, in a 
letter to American Fruits, says that 
it wishes to express its thanks to Mr. T. J. 
Ferguson, of Wauwatosa, Wis., for the 
interest he has taken in assisting the com- 
mittee. Mr. Ferguson kindly interested 
himself in the matter and personally visit- 
ed various hotels and reported to the com- 
mittee very fully and satisfactorily. 

A eopy of Secretary Seager’s letter to 
Mr. Green, manager of the Plankinton 
House, is given in full: 


Mr. H. Stanley Green, 
Mgr. Plankinton House, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Dear Sir—My understanding of your proposi- 
tion for taking care of the convention of the 
American Association of Nurserymen to be held 
at Milwaukee, June 10-11-12, 1908, as follows: 

Rates—American pian, for one person with- 
out bath, $3 a day and upwards, with bath 
$3.50 per day and upwards; two persons with- 
out bath $6 a day and upwards, with bath $6.50 
a day and upward. In connection with these 
rates you suggest that our members make re- 
servations as early as possible and in that case, 
if you are unable to reserve room at the rate 
desired, you will suggest how that rate may 
be obtained by taking a room with others, say 
two, three or four people as the case may be, 
and that you have more rooms at the minimum 
rate than at the higher rate. 

It is my understanding also that you agree 
to furnish free of charge the Colonial room 
for convention room and a small Colonial room 
for secretary’s office, and exhibition space in 
your club room and ladies’ parlor if a store on 
the ground floor suitable to our committee is 
not available. 

I presume it is unnecessary for me to ask 
also that letters from our members asking for 
reservations be in all cases acknowledged. I 
have found that in some cases hotels simply 
make reservations and do not reply. In that 
case it leaves our members in some doubt as to 
whether or not they are provided for. 

On receipt of confirmation from you of my 
understanding as above outlined I shall be 
pleased to close with you, naming the Plankin- 
ton House as headquarters for our convention. 
I thank you for your very courteous replies to 
my various inquiries and hope that my under- 
standing is correct. I remember very pleasant- 
ly the last convention of our Association held 
at the Plankinton and assure you that every- 
thing possible will be done to bring out a large 
attendance. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE C. SEAGER, 
Chairman Arrangement Committee. 


Mr. Green’s letter in reply follows: 


Mr, George C. Seager, 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

My Dear Mr. Seager—I have yours of the 
25th inst., which I beg to confirm as being my 
proposition to you in every detail. We desire 
to thank you very much for the consideration 
you have shown us in making the Plankinton 
House your official hotel headquarters. Any 
points that may come up from time to time we 
shall, of course, be very glad to answer or con- 
firm, 

Yours very truly, 
H. STANLEY GREEN, 
Manager. 


In answer to this Mr..Seager sent the 
following: 


Mr. H. Stanley Green, 
Mer. Plankinton House, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Dear Sir—I have your favor of the 25th ult., 
confirming my understanding of your proposi- 
tion for caring for the convention of American 
Association of Nurserymen, June 10-11-12, 08. 


The whole question was submitted to our 
executive committee and your proposition had 
their approval. I therefore beg to advise you 
that the Plankinton House has been selected 
as official headquarters for our members. We 
shall urge upon those who anticipate attending 
the convention the importance of communicat- 
ing with you at an early date for the purpose 
of making reservation and hope and expect that 
you will make every effort to arrange accom- 
modations that will be satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE C. SEAGER. 


PUSHING TEST CASE 


The following report received from Mr. 
William Pitkin will be read with interest 
by all members of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen: 


Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1907. 
American Fruits Publishing Co., 
City. 

Gentlemen—As chairman of the legislative 
committee of the American Association of Nur- 
serymen, I beg to make a short report on the 
matter of laws of the states of South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Wisconsin and Wyoming, affecting 
the nursery interests, and in which many mem- 
bers of the Association are interested. 

At the Detroit convention, the legislative 
committee was instructed to arrange for a test 
case in South Dakota. That matter is started, 
but like all legal matters, moves slowly, and no 
definite decision can be reported at this date. 
but the case is being pushed along as rapidly 
as possible, and it is hoped that a definite de- 
cision may be reached soon. 

The committee had no instructions to arrange 
for test cases in other states, but under instruc- 
tions from the executive committee, has secured 
a written opinion as to the validity of the stat- 
utes enacted by the states of Wisconsin, Okla- 
homa and Wyoming, and it is the opinion of 
our attorneys that many important points cov- 
eled by those statutes are unconstitutional, and 
therefore invalid, as an attempted restriction 
on interstate commerce, 

It is thought by our attorneys that it woulc 
be best to defer any test cases in these three 
states until a decision is secured in the South 
Dakota case, believing that if the South Dalota 
decision is favorable to our interests, that we 
will then be in better position to attack the 
laws in the cther states snentioned. If the 
South Dakota decision is favorable, and the 
executive committee so decides, the legislative 
committee will be prepared to at once arrange 
for test cases in the other three states. 

The South Dakota matter is being well 
handled by our attorneys, who are leaving no- 
thing undone to push the case to as speedy a 
conclusion as possible, 

Yours truly, 
WM. PITKIN. 


ROSES BY THE CARLOAD 


Santa Ana, Cal., Dee. 16.—The Jackson 
& Perkins Co. have a force of about twenty 
men at work now trimming, digging and 
tying their rose bushes, preparatory to be- 
ing shipped to the immense Perkins nur- 
series at Newark, N. Y. The Jackson & 
Perkins Co. annually ship several carloads 
east, but an unusually large number have 
been gotten ready for market and five full 
earloads will be shipped this year. The 
Perkins people in their long experience as 
growers of hardy roses have concluded 
that Southern California is the best place 
to raise the stock, and that the best, most 
hardy bushes can be grown here in a 
shorter space of time than in almost any 
other place in the United States. The 
Jackson & Perkins Co. have acres upon 
acres of roses set out on their ranch east 
of town and it is a truly magnificent sight 
to see the field of blooming roses. 


Box Straps 
Best and Most Economical on Earth 


References, 300 Nurserymen in U. S. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS FROM 
WAREHOUSE STOCK. 


Ward-Dickey Steel Co. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Pianished Sheet Steel 


EACH SEE 


We have a limited supply of natural 
Virginia Seed of 1907 that we can offer 
you at a reasonable price also 1906 Crop. 


MILTON SEED CO. sxcrintoice: 5 








110 VARIETIES 


‘STRAWBERRIES | 


If you want Strawberry Plants 
the best, strongest, most vigor- 
ous and most prolific that can be 
mn in @ good, fuvored 
strawberry climate, I am sell- 
ing that kind at reasonable 
prices. Millions of them packed 
te carry auywhere. Also other 
small fruit plants and special 
8. y Free Catalogue tells 
about them and gives the price. 
If interested, write for it teday. 
ess 


W. F. ALLEN ’ 
Salisbury, Md. } 














Burbank’s Creations 


WE ARE OFFERING FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Santa Rosa Plum, Rutland Plumcot, Formosa 
Pium, Gaviota Plum, Vesuvius, the Beautiful 
Foiiage Plum, Royal and Paradox Walouts 


Send for illustrated booklet. We are mak- 
ing special prices to the trade. 


ROSES 


Our stock of Budded Roses is the best we 
have ever grown and we are offering them at 
prices lower than ever before. Write for ad- 
vance wholesale price list. 


NUT TREES 


Walnuts. Al! the leading standard varieties 
in grafted and seedling trees 

Pecans. Our stock of Seedling Pecans is very 
heavv. We offer these at prices which we are sure 
will apperl to you. 

We have a full line of everything else in 
Fruit Trees and are particularly strong on 


BUDDED CHERRIES and APPLES. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc. 


GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mer. 
1225 J Street Fresno, California 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST TO NURSERYMEN 








CONDITIONS IN INDIANA 


Below we print a letter of the kind 
American Fruits desires to print. It 
is choek full of interest and suggestion. 
American Fruits, let us remind you, 
is published in the interests of nursery- 
men and the columns are always open to 
those who have news of interest. 

Greenfield, Ind., Nov. 25, 1907. 
The American Fruits Publishing Co., 
tochester, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen——Our season last summer and the 
packing this fall has been very peculiar in 
many respects. We were very much discourag- 
ed last summer on account of our stock not 
starting to grow satisfactorily, but later in the 
season it seemed to take on new vigor and tak- 
ing it all around we had a very satisfactory 
growing season, although, on account of the 
late spring, we would have liked to have seen 
a later fall than we had. 

It seems that all were anticipating a late fall 
and as soon as the cool nights began to come 
early, the shipping instructions began to ar- 
rive with them and as all wanted their stock 
moved at the same time, we were fairly swamp- 
ed for awhile. Fortunately help was more 
plentiful than usual and we soon got straight- 
ened out. 

We entered upon the packing season with a 
good assortment of varieties, but were soon at 
a disadvantage on account of our orders run- 
ning more than usual to certain kinds, thus 
breaking into our assortment. 

In this section so far as we are able to learn, 
there will be very few apple offered for spring. 
Pear in general assortment will be well taken 
up, although there seems to be still a fair supply 
of Kieffer, Garber and Koonse, with a brisk de- 
mand. Cherry in the heavier grades are prac- 
tically out of the market, although the lighter 
grades are good tall trees that will pack nicely 
in orders and we expect all of these to be gone 
before ‘the season is near over. Plum were 
thought to be very plentiful last summer, but 
the demand has exceeded our expectations and 
we look for a good clean-up. 

Forest tree seedlings have been good sellers 
che past season, and we never saw so much in- 
terest being manifested alonys this line. We 
handled over two million slack Locust ané@ 
Catalpa Speciosa this fall. It seems to us that 
with the poor stands and the poor growing sea- 
son in the summer that there will be few of 
this class of goods to offer for spring and we 
know of but few outside of ourselves that have 
any Catalpa at all to offer for the spring trade, 
and we have but little over half a million with 
a dealer's trade that will almost absorb these. 

Have had a great real of annoyance this fall 
on account of the delayed freight shipments. 
It seemed that tracers do not trace anymore, 
and in several instances we were required to 
send out men to personally trace and see to 
forwarding shipments that had been absolutely 
lost by the forwarding R. R. Cos. 

It seems to us that if we could get stock 
forwarded as perishable freight even at a high- 
er rate (as was discussed at Detroit) it would 
be of more importance to the nurserymen gen- 
erally than a lower freight rate with the poor 
service we are now receiving. Hope our trans- 
portation committee will soon be working along 
this line. 

Very truly yours, 
J. K. HENBY & SON. 


AUSTRALIA TO NEW YORK 


The following item taken from the In- 
ternational Nurseryman of Australia may 
prove of interest to our readers. The al- 
lusion to the completion of the Panama 
Canal is somewhat amusing, though evi- 
dently intended to be sareastic: 

“Australia to New York.—We have written 
and talked for a wider touch in the U. S. Amer- 
ica for some years; and §S. Africa is already 
supplying fresh fruit. To our surprise and 
pleasure, it was reported to us on Thursday, 3d 
October, that private enterprise in Tasmania 
has arranged to send two experimental ship- 
ments of apples from Hobart to New York dur- 
ing the forthcoming season. The through 
freight has been fixed at 4s. per case. The 
fruit will be landed in New York in June, when 
the market is usually bare of apples. The total 
shipment is to be limited to 5,000 cases. 

“We congratulate the firm, and feel sure that 
it will be a success. This will go by steamer to 
London, and then to New York. We also think 
it easily possible to arrange a through freight 
with Australia to San Francisco, and by rail to 
St. Louis, where there is a large market. 

“The future holds a big thing for Australia 
in the U. S. A. when the Panama Canal is 


through—when? 

An auction of goods held at the customs 
house at Rochester, N. Y., took place at the 
Federal building, when three cases of bulbs 
shipped into this country from Holland were 
sold. The first of these cases contained 4,000 
bulbs, among them being tulip, crocus, hya- 
cinth and narcissus roots. It was sold for $20, 
to SS. B. W. Shaw. 

The second case contained 2,500 tulip and 
hyacinth bulbs and was purchased by S. B. W. 
Shaw for $10.50. The third case contained 85 
tree roses and 475 peony bulbs and was sold 
to John C. Shaw for $5.50. 


“New Products of the Trees,” is the title of 
a book just issued by the Fancher Creek Nur- 
series. The illustrations used in the book are 
among the best that have ever come to our at- 
tention. The printed matter is devoted entirely 
to Luther Burbank's latest introductions, and 
deal with the Formosa, Gaviota and Vesuvius 
Plum, the Paradox and Royal Black Walnut, 
the Santa Rosa Plum and the Rutland Plumcot. 


Here is a man who has evidently found profit 
in the propagation of the Catalpa. James Rob- 
erts, of Mechanicsburg, Ohio, has received an 
order for 1,000 Catalpas from the British gov- 
ernment. He will ship more than 1,000,000 of 
these trees to Europe during the next year. 


Frank J. Phillips. Pittsburg, Pa... Nov. 25, 
1907—Gentlemen: Enclosed find one dollar for 
subscription to AMERICAN FRUITS. Your 
journal could hardly be made more useful and 
attractive. I shall always want it in my home. 





The L, L. May Company of St. Paul, Minn., 
has elected E. W. Reid secretary. Mr. Reid 
was formerly with the Reid Nursery Company, 
Rridgeport, Conn. 

According to the American “Florist” the 
coarser kinds of wood wool may be cheaper 
than moss for packing choice stock, but it holds 
less moisture and is not so good. 


Cc. R. Elsea and his son-in-law, A. L. Gossett, 
have formed a partnership and will conduct the 
Chestnut Ridge Nurseries at Lithopolis, Ohio. 


Nebraska Grown 


American Plum’ 
European Plum 
Apple, Pear, Peach, and 
Cherry Trees 


Large Stock of Shade and Ornamental Trees 
Snowball, Syringa, Spirea, Deutzia, etc. 
Forest Tree Seedlings well graded and prices 
right, 


Send List of Wants to 


YOUNGERS @ CO. 


Geneva, Neb. 














Leconte and Kieffer Pear 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 


ALSO 


Grafted and Budded Pecans 


IN QUANTITY. 


These in abundance. We also have our 
usual line of general FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL stock. Write 
for trade list. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES 


J. H. GIRARDEAU, Jr., Mgr. 
MONTICELLO, FLORIDA. 








Established in 1866 500 Acres Under Cultivation 


W. T. Hood & Co. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Offer for Fall 1907 and Spring 1908 


Kieffer Std. Pears 
California Privet--Fine Plants 


AND 


General line of Nursery Stock 


Correspondence solicited 


















D. S. LAKE, Prop. 





PPLE GRAFTS, Piece and Whole Root. 
Fruit Tree Stocks,! ptm. “pear, manetri 
and QUINCE. Number One, Two and Three. Pleased to Quote Prices. 
Large General Nursery Stock 


THE SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, lowa 





Specialties for Nurserymen and 


Fruit Growers 


THE SPEER GRAFTING MACHINE, 
Thomas Tree Balers, Box Clamps, Bud Transpianter. 
tor Pecans, Walnuts, Chestnuts, Japan Plums, Figs. etc 


BRAGG TREE DIGGER, BEST SPADE, BEST CUTAWAY DISC 
AND CULTIVATING HARROWS 
to put ground in shape for planting. Other good things for 
nurserymen, fruit-growers or orchardists. Send for cata 
logue, etc. 


E. &. MENDENHALL, General Agent 


Box 320 KINMUNDY, ILL. 











When writing to Advertisers please mention Ammnicax FRurre 
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“A lively war among the nursery men of 
southeastern Iowa is now on and from pres- 
ent indications Mitigation will be the only re- 
course that can bring about a reconciliation 
or settlement. The authorities have already 
mixed into the affair, with the result that 
W. M. Hicks, of Columbus Junction, the agent 
for the Bloomington Nursery, was arrested at 
Lone Tree this week. The Columbus Junction 
Safeguard has the following to say in regard 
to his arrest: 

“*While at Lone Tree Tuesday making a 
delivery of trees a couple of officers arrived 
there from Mt. Pleasant, placed him under ar- 
rest and took him overland to the Henry coun- 
ty town in a big automobile which they en- 
gauged for the trip. A charge of obtaining 
money under false pretenses was. entered 
against him by a man by the name of John 
McCully, of Winfield. Mr. Hicks was met at 
Mt. Pleasant by Attorney Arthur Springer, of 
Wapello, and as they had no trouble in fur- 
nishing a $500 bond for his appearance at the 
hearing which was set for December 4th, he 
was released until that time and returned to 
his work.’ ” 

The above is taken from the Muscatine, 
Iowa, “Journal.” It may be well to “sus- 
pend judgment” until all the returns are in. 


Many pesons have wondered how strawber- 
ries got their name. They have been so called 
by Anglo-Saxon people for hundreds of years, 
but no corresponding name for them appears 
in other languages. On the contrary, their 
fragrance mainly is set forth in the names by 
which they are called in non-English speak- 


ing lands The old Anglo-Saxon form was 
“streaw berige.” It seems probable that the 


“straw” i: the long stem of the vine, which 
runs along the ground. Some have thought, 
however, that in ancient times the Anglo- 
Saxon berry hunters brought the berries home 
or sent them to market upon straws. The ex- 
planation that the word is a corruption of 
“strayberry,” due to the running habit of 
strawberry vines, is believed to be erroneous 
us well as that which would derive the name 
from the hab‘t of placing straw among the 
plants to keep the berries off the ground. 

(‘oronets of dukes are adorned with straw- 
berry leaves, though authorities on heraldry in- 
sist that they are not strawberry leaves at all, 
but merely conventional leaves which popular 
fancy has turned into the foliage of the favor- 
ite berry. However, strawberry leaves are 
actually borne by the house of Fraser of 
Lovat as a purning allusion to the family 
name, since “fraises’” is French for straw- 
berries. 


Frank Shuman, a Philadelphia chemist, 
thinks he has solved the old problem of con- 
verting the sun’s heat into power. He has con- 
structed an apparatus consisting of a wooden 
box 60x80 feet sunk into the ground. This is 
covered with a double top of ordinary hothouse 
glass with one-inch air space between the lay- 
ers. This space is filled with coiled iron pipes 
painted black. These pipes contain ether and 
are connected with a small upright engine. The 
ether, being converted to vapor, passes through 
the engine, developing three and one-half 
horse-power, thence into a condenser and back 
again to the hot box. No fuel is used, the 
liquid being converted into vapor by the heat 
of the sun. Mr. Shuman admits that his ma- 
chine will not run in cloudy weather. 





The “London” willow, says E. F. Peck, of 
Austin, Minn., is a distinct type. In some re- 
spects it resembles the “Golden” willow, but 
is a hardier and much more rapid grower. Set 
in good soil the cuttings the size of a lead pencil 
—will make good sized fence posts in five years, 
and would do for that purpose in less time. 
It succeeds anywhere, even on dry sandy soil, 
but of course is partial to wet. If is almost 
entirely unknown, except in this neighborhood, 
where I have furnished it to neighbors. I got 
my start from Wm. H. Guilford, of Dubuque, 
lowa. This veteran horticulturist speaks very 
highly of it and also notes its rapid growth and 
recommends it for planting as a merchantable 
lumber tree. 





AMERICAN FRUITS 


A report from Consul F. W. Mahin, at Not- 
tingham, states that official figures show that 
Great Britain's annual import of apples is now 
nearly 9,000,000 bushels. One-half the im- 
port is from the United States. The total from 
all the British possessions is under 4,000,000 
bushels; Canada’s share is about 3,000,000, 
and Australasia's nearly 500,000. The import 
from all foreign countries other than the 
United States is therefore small. The favorite 
app.es in the British market are certain kinds 
from the United States, but it is believed that 
the entire demand for imported apples could 
be met by Canada and Australasia.—Scientific 
American, 


Here is a case where the trust getsthe worst of 
it. Out in California the Pine Lumber Box com- 
pany, thinking that it had the fruit growers 
of that section at their mercy raised the prices 
on boxes from thirteen to eighteen and twenty- 
one cents. The fruitmen paid the price for a 
time but in the future will make their own 
boxes. The California Growers’ Supply com- 
pany has been incorporated for $500,000 and 
will make their own boxes. A saving of four 
to five cents will be made on each box and to 
assure the success of the new company the 
California Fruit Growers’ exchange has agreed 
to turn in three cents on every box of fruit 
sold for the next five years. 


Massachusetts horticulturists, at their annual 
neeting held in November, decided to give 
$6,700 in premiums at the meeting next year. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Stephen M, Weld; vice-president (for two 
years), Walter Hunnewell; trustees (for three 
years), Walter C. Baylies, Charles W. Parker, 
John A. Pettigrew, William Whitman; nominat- 
ing committee, William H. Bowker, John W. 
Duncan, J. Henry Fletcher, David F. Roy, Wil- 
frid Wheeler. 





The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the Maine State Pomological 
Society held at Gardiner, Maine, November 13 
and 14: President, William Craig of Auburn; 
vice-presidents, Edward L. White of Bowdoin- 
ham, F. H. Morse of Waterford; secretary, W. 
J. Ricker of Turner Center; treasurer, E. L 
Lincoln of Wayne; executive committee, C. A. 
Arnold, Will E. Leland of East Sangerville, V. 
P. Decoster of Buckfield. The society was 
founded in 1873. 

Seven varieties of fruit trees, four of peaches 
and three of plums, will be used by the Midland 
Fruit Growers’ Association recently organized 
with these officers: President, C. H. Tigner; 
secretary and treasurer, S. J. Isaacks. The as- 
seciation controls 200 acres of land divided 
among the members in ten-acre plots.—Mid- 
land “Live Stock Reporter.” 

The differences that have existed between 
the Hood River Apple Growers’ Union and the 
Willamette Valley Apple Growers’ Association 
were settled at a recent joint meeting of the 
two organizations recently held at Portland, 
Oregon. It has been decided that the two 
societies will work together to boom the apple 
growing industry of the state. 


Commission firms of London, England, com- 
plain of the quality of fruit received from Tas- 
mania and Australia. Carelessness in shipping 
is given as one cause for the poorness of the 
fruit upon arrival and one merchant states that 
the American shippers employ greatly improved 
methods and thereby obtain the better prices 
which the quality of their fruit demands. 





George Eastman has paid $13,000 for a 150 
acre fruit farm at Pavilion, N. Y. On the 
farm are 32,000 pear trees, twelve years old; 
1,000 apple trees in their prime and 200 plum 
and prune trees. There is also much small 
fruit. 


AMERICAN FRUITS: Enclosed find $1 for 
year’s subscription to AMERICAN FRUITS. “A 
Word to the Wise,” appearing in your Decem- 
ber issue, ought to make every nurseryman a 
subscriber to your journal.—William Pfaender, 
Jr., New Ulm, Minn. 














All Old and New Varieties 
Immense stock warranted true. Quality 
unsurpassed. A fine stock of CAMPBELL’s 
EarRLy. Ap extra fine stock and full as- 
sortment of varieties of CURRANTS and 
GOOSEBERRIES ; also BLACKBERRY ROOT 
Catalogue and Price 
List Free 


CUTTING PLANTS. 
i Send list of wante tor prices. 





VINES 





Tr. 8s. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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Field Grown Roses 
Ornamental Shrubs 
Iris and Paeonies 





Trade List Now Ready 


The United States Nursery Co. 


RICH, MISS. 


PLAIN WIRED 
PAINTED PRINTED 


Of Every Description for 














Nurserymen and Florists 


The quality that gives satisfaction. No 
orders too large for our capacity, or too 
small to receive our careful attention. 
Samples and prices cheerfully given. 


Dayton Fruit Tree 
Label Co. 


South Canal St. Dayton, Ohio 





Headquarters for 
Southwestern Trees 


LARGEST STOCKS IN THE SOUTH 
Our Teas Weeping Mulberry stake trained 


are fine. 
Our Bungeii Catalpa, none like them. 
Our Roses have the southern vigor and quality, 
Everything 
Our long growing and shipping sessons are 
important. @ Car lots a specialty. @ Trade list 
ready. @Orders booked now for fall or spring 


shipment. 
ADDRESS 


TEXAS NURSERY COMPANY, “ters” 





WM. M. SIMANTON 


Warren County 
Nurseries 
ASBURY, NEW JERSEY 


Wholesale Grower of 


PEACH 
TREES 


A clean, perfect tree true to 
name is whatI produce. Write me. 
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INTERESTING ODDS AND ENDS 








A BURBANK SCHOOL. 


Santa Rosa, Dec. 18.—For a long time peo- 
ple all over the United States have realized 
the value of Luther Burbank’s great work in 
the future of new fruits and flowers on the 
matter of preserving what has been of utmost 
importance. It has been suggested that in 
some of the great educational institutions of 
work should be made a 
special feature. As was predicted some time 
agoa committee was named to have a confer- 
ence with Mr. Burbank on the first of a series 
of meetings held at Mr. Burbank’s residence. 
The members of this committee are very 
enthusiastic over the educational features of 
Burbank’s work. While nothing is definite 
there is a report that a movement may be 
started looking towards the foundation of an 
educational institution in which the scientific, 
part of Burbank’s work will be thoroughly 
explained and studied. 

The Carnegie institution at Washington, 
D. C., has placed at the disposal of Mr. Bur- 
bank $10,000 a year for ten years to enable 
the extension of his experiments along differ- 
ent lines. Great good has been accomplished 
by this, and at the present time Dr. George 
H. Shull is here gathering data for the publi- 
cation of a series of scientific treatises upon 
Burbank’s achievements. 


the country his 


OF INTEREST TO NUT GROWERS 


California nut growers are giving in- 
creased attention to the pecan. 

Drouth in Texas has seriously hurt the 
promising pecan crop, the lack of moist- 
ure causing the immature nuts to drop. 

Reports from California indicate that 
the walnut crop will not be much larger 
than that of last year. This should insure 
good prices. 

The United States, or the Gulf Coast, 
rather, has a natural monopoly of the 
pecan. This is the only country where it 
is indigenous. The nuts, however, are 
marketable all over the world. 

The Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture, for 1906, under the head of 
New Fruits, adds to the previous list of 
promising varieties of pecans: Alley, Cur- 
tis, Teche, Georgia and Delmas. 

Prof. F. H. Burnette of Baton Rouge, 
La., president of the National Nut Grow- 
ers’ Association, and Dr. J. F. Wilson of 
Poulan, Ga., secretary of the organization, 
were both re-elected at the recent conven- 
tion held at the Jamestown Exposition. 

Notwithstanding the large production 
of edible nuts in this country, the importa- 
tions are steadily on the increase. It seems 
that it will be a difficult matter to over- 
stock the market, especially so as the de- 
mand for nut products is steadily in- 
creasing. 


PINEAPPLES IN THE COLONIES 


Arthur B. Butman, a special agent of 
the government, who has been studying 
the resources of Porto Rico, writes that 
pineapple culture is increasing on the 
island and tells a pleasing story of the 
profits. He says that fruit growers who 
bought land two years ago at $50 an acre 
and planted it with pineapples received 
over 100 per cent. on the first erop. There 
has been an advance in laborers’ wages on 
the plantations from 40 to 55 or 60 cents 
a day owing to the development of the in- 
dustry, but with such returns it should 
bear the extra cost of production easily 
and pay big interest on the investment. 
It is not surprising to learn that one 
planter has recently set out 600 acres oi 
the fruit. 

Another noncontiguous territory, Ha- 
waii, seems also to be doing very well with 
the pineapple business. There are seven 
or eight canneries on the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, all of which have had a busy season. 
At one of these canneries two and a quar- 
ter million cans were packed. Lands are 
cultivated in connection with the canner- 
ies and also by small planters. It is said 
that the acreage is being more than doub- 
led for the coming season, both for the 
larger and smaller places. 

The ‘‘Cuban Review”’ calls attention to 
the fact that Americans are going into the 
pineapple business in Cuba. A canning 
plant recently established has a capacity 
of 10,000 pines a day. Relatively speak- 
ing, this is not large, since Hawaii’s larg- 
est establishment had an output of be- 
tween eighty-five and eighty-six thousand 
cans one day this season, but the Cuban 
experiment has been satisfactory and pine- 
apple raising is commended to American 
colonists in Cuba. 


TREE PLANIING 


A press bulletin of the Oklahoma Ex- 
periment Station makes suggestions in 
tree planting as follows: 

The land should be in good tilth and 
should contain a good supply of moisture. 
All weeds, grass and other plants that 
have grown on the land during the past 
summer should be turned under. It is im- 
portant that a good soil bed be prepared 
by deep plowing. The trees will draw most 
of their nourishment from the soil bed pre- 
pared by the plow and this bed canuot be 
deepened after the trees are planted. 

In transplanting, the trees should be set 
the same depth or a little deeper than they 
stood in the nursery row. The roots 
should be spread in their natural position 
and the damp soil pressed firmly about the 
roots and trunk of the tree. It is a good 
plan to shake the tree while the soil is be- 
ing thrown in around it to make sure that 
there are no open spaces about the roots. 
It requires but a little more time to work 














WHEELOCK & CLARK 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES and CURRANT PLANTS 


A SPECIALTY 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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the soil in well around the roots and yet 
this very important point is frequently 
neglected and causes the death of the 
trees. 

The roots are unavoidably pruned when 
the trees are dug and usually require no 
further attention in that direction. The 
tops should be eut back when the trees are 
set or soon after that time. A good rule 
is to cut away two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the last season’s growth. If the trees 
are as large as four inches in diameter it 
is a good plan to cut away the greater 
part of the last two years’ growth. 

Trees set in the orchard in the fall 
should be well protected from rabbits dur- 
ing the winter. 


The first annual fruit show is to be held at 


Purdue, Ind., university January 13-18. Pre- 
miums to the extent of $300 will be given. 


Fruit shown must be grown by exhibitor. Par- 
ticulars from C. G. Woodbury, Lafayette, Ind. 














Everything in Small Fruit Plants 


W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 


P, SEBIRE & SON 


Nurserymen, Ussy, Calvados, France 

Offer a general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such as 
Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Mazzard 
Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, Forest Trees. 
Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Etc. The largest stock in the 
country, Prices very low. Grading and packing the very 
best. Send for quotations before placing your orders. Cata 
logue free. 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO. 


Agents for United States and Canada 


110-146 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Easterly Nursery Company 


Cleveland, Tenn. 
Offer a choice lot of the following trees for Fall and 
Spring shipment ; 
25,000 Kieffer Pear, two year budded on French 
Seedlings. 

60,000 Peach, one year, assorted. 

20,000 Cherry, two year, sour kinds. 

10,000 Apple, two year, 

3,000 Pecans, two to four feet, 


Special prices quoted for early orders, correspon- 


dence solicited. 

FOR SALE A block of good dividend pay- 
ing stock in retail nursery. 

Gilt edge investment that will double in short 

time. 


BOX 125 


CHARLES DETRICHE, SR., 


Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seedlings, 
Stocks, Shrubs, Vines and Conifers 
for Nursery Planting 


A NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1907-8 has just 
been prepared and copies or other information 
Détriché's 











SHERMANSVILLE, PA 





ANGERS, 
FRANCE 


Rose 


may had on ~ “yy to Mr. 
sole representative for the United States and 
Canada : 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, New York 
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| Resolutions Favoring National Inspection Laws 














(These resolutions were adopted at the sixth annual meeting of the American Association of Horticultural Inspectors and 
twentieth annual meeting of the Association of Economie Entomologists held at Chicago, December 27-28, 1907. They were agreed 
upon by President J. W. Hill, Orlando Harrison, C. L. Watrous and Professor John Craig, representing the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen; Professor Wilmon Newell, representing the Association of Economie Entomologists; Dr. 8. A. Forbes, rep- 
resenting the American Association of Horticultural Inspectors.) 

Resolved: (A) That the Secretary of Agriculture should be impowered to make regulations governing importations liable 
to harbor insect pests or plant diseases, such importations to be accompanied by the certificate of a duly accredited entomologist 
of the country in which said shipments originate, or in the absence of such certificate to make inspection of such shipments by 
competent agents at the point of destination. 

(B) That all state or territorial officials in charge of nursery inspection be urged to accept the certificates at their full value, 
and that in states where laws are now in force which will not allow the acceptance of such certificates that the inspection depart- 
ments be requested to endeavor to secure such state legislation as will make this possible. 


(C) That Congress should authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to proceed to exterminate or control imported insect or 
plant disease or any insect previously native to a restricted locality but which may become migratory and threaten the whole 
country whenever in his judgment such action is practicable and that an appropriation be made for this purpose as a reserve fund 
for emergency use against any such pest which may arise. 

(D) That the joint committee propose to have two bills prepared for introduction in Congress, one of those embracing the 
subject matter of section A and B of this resolution and the other embracing only the subject matter of section C of this reso- 
lution and that if the passage of both measures be found impracticable then all efforts be concentrated in the attempt to secure 
passage of the bill involving the certification and inspection of imports and the control of nursery stock shipments entering into 


interstate trade as above outlined. 





The sixth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Horticultural Inspec- 
tors and the twentieth annual session of 
the Association of Economic Entomolo- 
gists, were held in Chicago, December 27- 
28. The meetings were largely attended 
and of the most enthusiastic nature. The 
most important action of those assembled, 
when viewed from the standpoint of the 
nurseryman, was the adoption of the reso- 
lution calling upon Congress to take some 
action that will result in a national and 
uniform law for the inspection of nursery 
stock. The text of the resolution appears 
above. Every nurseryman everywhere 
should read it and then sit down and write 
his Congressman this message: 

“*Vote for the bill agreed upon by com- 
mittee in charge of a measure that will in- 
sure a national inspection law or lose my 
vote at the next election.’’ 

The foundation for the national law was 
laid by the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen in convention at 
Detroit last June. President Hill, Orlando 
Harrison, C. L. Watrous and Professor 
John Craig were at Chicago and to them 
is due the thanks of the nurserymen of 
the country for preparing and bringing 


about the passage of such strong resolu- 
tions. These men have worked hard for 
this resolution and you (meaning each and 
every nurseryman in the country) should 
back them up, and if you do your part 
Congress WILL HAVE TO GIVE US 
THE LAW WE WANT. 

Other interests get what they want out 
of Congress and why shouldn’t we? 

The time for a weak, vacillating policy 
is past. 

Insect pests and diseases threaten the 
destruction of fruits, flowers and orna- 
mentals. 

Join hands with the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, the American Asso- 
ciation of Horticultural Inspectors, Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wilson, Forester Pin- 
chot, the faithful scientists and students 
and inspectors throughout the country who 
are giving their time and brains in fight- 
ing and destroying these enemies of plant 
life. 

A NATIONAL LAW means the doing 
away with all the trouble that now exists 
owing to the many conflicting require- 
ments of state laws. 


Think of these facts when you look with 
despair on the apple, pear, peach and other 
orchards suffering from some blight or 
disease. 

Think of them when you behold a once 
beautiful shade tree gradually dying un- 
der the onslaughts of insects. 

Think of these things now while there is 
yet time and don’t defer action until the 
horse has been stolen. It’s too late to lock 
the barn doors then. Lock them now. 

DO IT NOW. 

AMERICAN FRUITS will publish a full 
report of the Chicago meetings in the 
February issue. 


NOTES 


Fruit trees will be planted in large num- 
bers near Bayfield, Wis., next spring. 





Forty thousand trees will be set out on the 
Asylum farm, Lincoln, IIL, next spring. 





The Citrus Developing company, capital 
$10,000, has been incorporated at Los Angeles, 
Cal, 





Reports from Trenton, Tenn., state that 
farmers in that section are preparing to plant 
thousands of fruit trees. 





Farmers and fruit growers near Alsea, Ore., 
are preparing to plant several thousand fruit 
trees the coming season. 
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PROPAGATING KNIFE, No. 89%, $QOc. Biade Closes. You have paid 75¢c for a much poorer knife. 
MAHER @ GROSH CO. - 


When writing to advertiser please mention Am 
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BUDDING KNIFE No. 94. Sample by mail, 26c.; 6 for $1.26 Py 


NURSERYM™MEN’S 


KNIVES 


Hand Forged Razor Steel Warranted 
~ Nursery Pruner, 50 cts. 
Pocket Pruner, 60 cts. 
\ Pocket Budder, 35 cts. 


j Pocket Grafter, 40 cts. 


y We Solicit Direct Trade 


Send for 12-Page Special Nursery Catalogue 


92 Adams Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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SECRETARY WILSON’S REPORT 


(Continued from page 8) 
of these drought-resistant olives in a number 
of sections throughout this southwestern 
region, 

Studies made in the Southwest have re- 
vealed the existence of a number of species 
closely allied to the almond and peach of the 
old world. Several of these occur in very dry 
situations and one is distinctly of promise as 
au stock upon which to graft almonds, apricots 
and other stone fruits for culture on unirri- 
gated lands. Another species growing in cen- 
tral Texas bears a very early ripening fruit 
of fair size which is said to be of delicious 
flavor. Plants of this “ wild peach” have been 
secured and selections will be made with the 
hope of obtaining a native drought-resistant 
peach-like fruit which can be grown in re- 
gains where peaches do not now succeed. 

In reference to fruit investigations, the 
marketing, transportation and storage of 
the same have been continued along the 
lines mentioned in previous report. 

Particular attention has been given to 
the methods of packing and handling win- 
ter apples. Investigation of foreign ship- 
ments of these apples indicates that more 
than 20 per cent. of such shipments are 
classed as ‘‘slack,’’ caused by insufficient 
shaking of the barrels in packing, insuf- 
ficient filling and over-ripeness at harvest, 
and careless and rough handling. 

Investigations of the causes of decay in 
oranges from California were continued. 
Practical demonstrations and trial shipments 
have shown the results of different methods of 
packing, handling and shipping upon the 
keeping quality of the oranges. This work 
continues to have the support of all those in 
terested in the citrus fruit industry, and the 
methods of handling the crop are being 
changed in many respects. Reliable authori- 
ties have estimated that the improvements al- 
ready effected have resulted in an annual sav- 
ing to the industry of from one-half million to 
one million dollars. Preliminary investigations 
have been begun to determine the causes 
losses in Florida oranges, and it has been 
demonstrated, as in California, that the rough 
mechanical handling of the fruit is one of 
the principal causes of the trouble. 

The establishment of drug gardens at 
different points has been taken up by the 
department and it is believed that the 
camphor industry has been established on 
a firm basis. An average crop has been 
planted to camphor in Florida, and inter- 
est in the growing of this crop is shown 
elsewhere. From 3,000 to 4,000 acres of 
the trees are being prepared for planting 
in Florida alone. 

The department grounds have been furthey 
improved during the year by the addition of 
a large number of new shrubs and trees and 
by repairs to the greenhouses and fences. A 
new greenhouse has been constructed during 
the year, which is a model of its kind. Over 
90,000 plants of many varieties were propa- 
gated and distributed, and the important 
hybridization work which the bureau is carry- 
ing on was continued with satisfactory results. 

Many problems of a general nature con- 
nected with crop growth and crop conditions 
are being worked out at the Arlington Experi- 
mental Farm. The Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Entomology, and the Bureau of Soils have 
each been allotted certain areas for working 
out problems pertaining to their respective 
investigations. The greater portion of the 
farm, however, is used for the various lines of 
work conducted by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. The drug garden has been successful- 
ly established, the peach orchard has now be- 
gun to bear, a small cranberry bog has been 
established, and extensive tests with beets and 
radishes have been conducted at the testing 
gardens. The condition of the soil on the 
farm has been greatly improved during the 
year. Two additional greenhouses have been 
constructed and other improvements have 
been made. 
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By order of Congress, and under a special 
appropriation in response to strong demands 
from the Florida citrus-fruit growers, an in- 
vestigation was begun on the white fly, an in- 
sect which does great damage to orange and 
lemon groves. A special agent with ample 
assistance was located in Florida, and life his- 
tory studies have been made, experiments car- 
ried on in the introduction of parasitic insects, 
and in the encouragement of fungous diseases, 
and also in the control of the insect by the use 
of insecticides and gases. Much information 
of distinct value has resulted. Parasites of 
native insects of the same family have been 
brought from different parts of the country, 
und some results have been obtained which 
indicate that in the more humid portions of 
Florida the fungous diseases of the insect may 
be encouraged. The thorough investigation of 
the use of liquid sprays has progressed, and 
experiments in the use of hydrocyanic-acid 
gas indicate that under favorable conditions— 
that is, isolation from other infested groves, 
or where concerted action can be had—fumi- 
gation is much more economical than spray- 
ing and much more certain in its results than 
reiiance on natural enemies. 

In addition to the continuation of investiga- 
tions already in progress, an important new 
project has been taken up, namely, the study 
of the pear thrips and other deciduous fruit 
insects in portions of California. A station 
has been established at San Jose, an expert 
has been placed in charge, and the destructive 
pear thrips is being studied with the greatest 
care, 

In connection with the grape investigations, 
additional resistant varieties have been planted 
at each of the co-operative vineyards in Cali- 
fornia, and the work is progressing satisfac- 
torily. 

For several years work has been conducted 
in the fruit regions of California to determine 
the exact status of birds in their relation to 
this great and growing industry. fhe vicin- 
ity of orchards is known to be a_ favorite 
home of birds, but by no means all the birds 
that nest in and about orchards are attracted 
by the fruit. On the contrary, numerous 
species choose orchards as their home, or as 
their hunting grounds, because of the mulli- 
tude of insects which infest fruit and fruit 
trees. Careful examination of the stomachs 
of orchard birds show that by the de truciion 
of injurious insects most of the birds that eat 
fruit more than compensate for the damage 
they do. The moderate amount of fruit con- 
sumed by such species may properly be looked 
upon as pay for services rendered, and it may 
be added that the service is cheaply bought. 
In the case of certain species which are 
harmfu! to the fruit growers’ interests reme- 
dial methods are suggested. 

Special investigations have been made to 
determine the extent to which birds prey on 
seale insects. These dangerous pests are so 
small and so sedentary that they have been 
generally supposed to be overlooked by birds. 
Such proves to be by no means the case, and 
no tewer than 57 species of birds have been 
ascertained to feed on scales. Moreover, cer- 
tain birds, the grosbeak, for instance, appears 
to have a special fondness for them and to 
hunt them assiduously. 

Through small, field mice are so generally 
distributed over the United States and so nu- 
merous in certain regions that they often do 
great damage in gardens, meadows, nurseries 
and orchards, where they attack fruit trees 
and crops. Alfalfa is particularly relished by 
these rodents, and, as it is very nutritious, 
when once they have invaded a patch they in- 
crease enormously. As in summer they at- 
tack the foliage and in winter the roots, if un- 
checked they soon destroy whole fields and 
render fresh planting necessary. They thus 
possess considerable economic importance. A 
careful study has been made of their habits 
and such methods of prevention suggested as 
have been found most efficacious are set forth 
in a bulletin which is now being widely dis- 
tributed. 

The plan of maintaining field stations in 
parts of the country devoted to the growing 
of deciduous fruit on a large scale has proved 
to be an excellent one, and in this way it has 
become possible to thoroughly study the in- 
sects being investigated under perfectly nor- 





WOOD LABELS 





Of All Kinds for 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 








The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 
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mal conditions and to conduct tests of reme- 
dies on a commercial scale. This work and 
the tests of insectides is carried out according 
to a uniform plan, and thus shows variations 
in the life and habits of a given species in 
different parts of the country and what 
changes should be made in the use of reme- 
dies, 

To the work in Pennsylvania has been 
added an investigation of the destructive 
grape root worm. Demonstration spraying in 
the control of the codling moth and apple 
disease in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry has been carried on at several 
points, and the work upon the plum curculio 
and the peach-tree borer, as well as that upon 
the San Jose scale, especially in the investiga- 
tion of different washes, has been continued. 


WORK IN FOREST SERVICE 
( Continued from 7) 


fore this fund was made available the Forest 
Service was compelled to draw upon the sums 
at its disposal for the payment of current ex- 
penses, to provide whatever was spent in )et- 
terment of the Forests. Such expenditures 
were virtually reinvestments of a part of the 
income yielded by the Forests. Rangers’ 
quarters, fences, fire lines, bridges, roads, 
trails and telephone lines facilitate the trans- 
action of business, the use of the Forests, the 
convenience of the public, and the protection 
and developmenteof the property. The For- 
ests were not created to be kept as wilder- 
nesses. They must be opened both to use and 
to habitation In time they will increasingly 
be places for homes, industries, villages and 
towns. The more they are made traversable 
and habitable the greater will be the develop- 
met of their wealth-producing power. This 
work of development is as yet hardly well be- 
gun, for the size and capital value of the for- 
ests open a field of vast possibilities. That 
improvements do actually bring increased ise 
the results of those already made leave no 
doubt. Provision should be immediately made 
for carrying on this work. 


R. A. Jones, proprietor of the Riverside, 
Washington, Nurseries, has purchased -100 
acres of land near Brewster, in the same state, 
and will start a nursery at that place. It is 
estimated that 1,000 acres will be set out to 
fruit trees in that vicinity next spring. 








JAS. M. KENNEDY, Dansville, N. Y. 
I offer for Fall and Spring 

Standard Pear 2 yrs, Bartlett and Seckel and 
other varieties. Dwarf Pear 2 yrs, general list. 
Plum on Plum 2 yrs., European and Japans. Cherry 
2 yrs., Sweets and Sours. Apple 2 yrs, budded, gen- 
eral list. Quince | and 2 yrs., Champion, Bourgart 


and Angers. 
All stock free from San Jose Scale and prices as low as the lowest 
for first-class stock. 


Be Pleased; Try 0. K. Trees 


140,000 Apple 2 year, Buds and Grafts. 

200,000 Peach. 60,000 Plum on Plum. 

30,000 Cherry. 1,000,000 Strawberry. 

We grow a general line of Nursery stock. 

Our stock promises to be best ever grown. 
O. K. Nurseries, Wynnewood, I. T. 
Wante To know how much Moss you 

will require the coming year, 

and let us book your order now. Many nursery- 
men went without this necessary article this 
spring. There wasn’t any. Let us take care 
of you. 


Established 
1570 








Z. K. JEWETT € CO., Sparta, Wis. 


Grape Roots That Grow 
Increase in Acreage and Varieties 


We make a specialty of growing Grape Roots. Making 
Strong grades and prompt shipments We have heavy 
stock for Nurserymen’s retail trade. Light stock and cut- 
tings for nursery row. Write for special prices. Correspon- 
dence and inspection of stock invited. 


FOSTER & GRIFFITH, Fredonia, n. y. 


Black Locust 


Hardy Catalpa, Russian Mulberry, Honey 
Locust and Osage seedlings by the thousand or 
car lots. Get our prices be’ore placing your 


orders 
C. M. HURLBURT Mgr. FAIRBURY, NEB. 
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HORTICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH 


. BURNETTE, Louisana State University 








Speaking from the standpoint of the 
middle gulf section, there is present to- 
day a feeling of serious unrest in agricul- 
tural affairs, due to the onward march of 
the Cotton-Boll Weevil. This insect no 
doubt will eventually infest the entire 
field of cotton growing, and cause a com- 
plete change in the agricultural practices 
of the whole section. In this general 
shake-up, horticultural pursuits will re- 
ceive their share of attention. Already 
floods of inquiries are coming in to the 
Experiment Stations, seeking the best in- 
formation concerning many lines of agri- 
cultural endeavor outside of the growing 
of cotton; and the growing of vegetables, 
fruits and nuts, has received marked at- 
tention. The lack of canneries and evap- 
oraters, precludes the growing of the com- 
mon horticultural products, except for 
loeal city use, or long-distance trucking 
along the trunk lines of railways, hence 
there are many things to come before this 
ean be changed. Along the trunk lines 
are large truck sections where immense 
quantities of vegetables, berries and fruits 
are grown, and sent to the far north. These 


sections are prosperous, and while the 
growers have difficulties to overcome, the 
boll weevil and the cotton gambler, are 


not to be found among them. 


These horticultural seetions are increas 


ing in size, and with the advent of new 
railway lines, will become great factors in 
the material welfare of the South. In 
Louisiana the truck sections approximate 
three million of dollars in value of pro- 
ducts. These products include the vege- 


The vrowers 
and they pro- 
crops in a sVstem- 
the re- 


tables, berries and oranges. 
now organized, 
duce and market their 
atic manner, which 
turns. 

The greatest 


are being 


best 


insures 


found 
question, 


disadvantage to be 
is connected with the labor 
which, while it differs slightly in 
from the labor question in other sections, 
is just as difficult to overcome. The lead- 
ers in our horticultural affairs are taking 
advantage of everything that is up-to-date 
in the cultivation of their crops. Improv- 
ed implements are used, intense systems 
of cultivation are employed and the use 
of the spray pump has become familiar to 
them. 

The newest departure in horticultural 
affairs is the interest that is being devel- 
oped in the pecan industry. People gen- 
erally throughout the gulf section are be- 
ginning to realize the possibilities eon- 
nected with the growing of 
mercially. Pecan orchards are being set 
with the finest varieties, and there seems 
every reason to believe that the South, un- 
rivalled as it is in the production of this, 
the finest nut in the world, will reap great 
material benefit from the industry. Orch- 


eolor 


pecans com- 


their way to the market to-day. The Uni- 
ted States spends several millions of dol- 
lars annually for nuts, which are inferior 
to the peean in food value. Surely there 
is great encouragement for this branch of 
horticultural effort. 

The time is ripe for other efforts along 
horticultural Untold quantities of 
various canned products are consumed in 
the South that could be grown and put up 


lines. 


in the South. The character of the labor 
to-day prevents this, but the time will 
come When the South will put up her 


share of the canned products. From a 
general survey of southern conditions, 
surely the future is full of promise to the 
careful horticulturist. 


The following tigures are submitted as a safe 
and conservatis estimate of the value of this 
ear’s fruit crop for the state of Oregon 
Value 
Apples . . $1,423,800 
Dried prunes ‘ . 1,208,875 
Pruties and plun 90,650 
Pear . 286,600 
Peaches : "48.260 
Cherries 230,500 
\pricots , 7.500 
Strawberries . , 2 407,500 
Blackberries 79,500 
R price ‘tienes 74,500 
Loganberries — $3,500 
Currants , 21,000 
Cooseberrik ° 12,500 
Grapes ; - 124,500 
Other fruits 5 ate Wah ae 26,000 
Total valu $4,275,135 
The estimated ilue of the crop of dried 
) s after b es packed ready for shipment 
1 904 7 
DISEASES AND REMEDIES 
‘ / weal fy m pe 
tic soda, which is undesirabk and tends to 
make the emulsifier too thick Pure stick pot- 
ash may be uged, but it must be dissolved in 
its own weight of warm water The granu- 
lated form is more suitable for this purpose 
and may be added directly without first dis- 
solving in water A suitable brand, 75 per 
cent. pure, may be secured from A. H. See- 
muller & Co., 231 North Front street, Phila- 
delphia, at 10 cents per pound by the hundred 


or at 15 cents by the 10-pound tin. 

Kerosene. Kerosene may be purchased at 
nine cents a gallon by the barrel. 

Crude Petroleum. The price of crude 
petroleum fluctuates considerably, but usually 


ranges from 11 to 
barrel. The 


13 cents per 
Derrick Oil 


gallon by the 
Company, Titusville, 


Pa., quote it at 12 3-4 cents delivered at any 
station in Connecticut. 

Rosin Oil. This is a heavy vegetable oil and 
is quoted at 25 to 30 cents per gallon by the 
barrel. Several grades designated as first run, 
second run, third run, and fourth run, are 
known in commerce. The latter are lower 
priced, and if pure, suit our purpose just as 
well as the former or higher grades. 

A five-gallon can of the “soluble oil’ made 
up according to the formula herein recom- 
mended was sent last spring to both Mr. J. 








ards of several hundred acres are now be-  H. Hale, South Glastonbury, and to Barnes 
ing planted to varieties that seldom find Brothers, Yalesville. 
RHODES DOUBLE CUT HE only 
PRUNING SHEAR pruner 















RHODES MFG, CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


made that cuts 

from both sides of 

the limb and does not 

bruise the bark. Made in 

all styles and sizes. We 
pay Express charges 

on all orders. 

Write for 
circular a 
prices. 
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OUR SPECIALTY 


Burbanks Wonderful Winter Rhubarb 


Plant any time from Septemter tll May. 
Headquarters for California Fruits and Berries. 
Write for quotations on your needs. 

Peach Seed in Car Lots 


WAGNER’S NURSERY, Pasadena, Cal. 





Knox Nurseries 


Cherry Trees—Freom Vincennes, Indiana. 

Pecan Trees—Paper shell sorts from our branch 
nursery in Monticello, Florida. 

M. SIMPSON @ SONS, Props. 


Vincennes Ind. 





Viburnum Plicatum, Hydrangea Pan. Grand., 
Berberry: Thumbergii, Honeysuckle Heckrottii 


and other shrubberry. 
and 


Send for list 


The Conard & Jones Co. 


prices 


West Grove, Pa. 





The Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 


I offer for the Fall and Spring, full line of Nursery 
stock including Apple, Pear, Cherry and Peach, I 
make a specialty of carload lots of peach. The most 

complete line of peach in the country. Try me. 
J. C. HALE, Prop. 





Black Locust Seedlings 


We have still om hand an excellent lot of 
well matured and well rooted Black Locust 
seedlings at favorable prices either in single 


thousand or in car lots, alsoa light stock of Mul- 
berry Osage and Honey Locvst 
Cataipa Seedlings soid 





jJ. A. GAGE Beatrice, Neb. 
Pecan Seedlings o. arge, paper. 
Pistachio Nat a 
‘ Ask for Prices I s 
tscnand Coates Nursery Co. Inc., 


MORGANHILL, Santa Clara Co, CALIFORNIA 








RA FFFIA 
RED STAR BRAND 


The Nurseryman's grade in long white strong strands 
in braided hanks. Stock always on hand. About quality 
ask your neighbor. About price ask us 


McHUTCHISON @ CO. 
17 Murray St. NEW YORK CITY 














Graves Peach 


An Early Yellow Freestone Ripening a week 
before Crawford’s 
the originator have seal 





Trees from 
Prices free. 
ORIGINATOR 


W. J. GRAVES, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Over 1,000,000 Trees 


Write us for prices on Apple, Cherry, 
Pear, Plum, etc. 

Send us a list of your wants and we will make you 
special prices on the whole. 

Nurseries at Carrollton and Jerseyville, 11! 


John A. Cannedy N. & 0. Co, Carrollton, Ill. 


Early. 
attached. 





Peach, 





3 
The Simplex Tree Baler 
Does the Work. Price $16.00 
It is now working in fourteen states 
Also Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Peonies, Gladiolus, Cannas 
and Dahlia Roots. 


L. F. DINTELMANN, Box 227, Belleville, Ills. 





fieorge H. Whiting Nurseries 


A general stock of Hardy Northwestern Varieties that 
will succeed anywhere It will pay you to get my Free 
Descriptive Catalogue Itis accurate, concise and original, 
and based upon 25 years’ experience in South Dakola, The 
best of its kind in the Northwest to-day 





Geo. H. Whiting, Prop., Lock Bex 1108, Yankton, S. Dak, 
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Shade Trees 


50,000 Carolina Poplars, al! grades. Will 


name attractive prices on car load lots. 


Roses, Peach, 


Kieffer and Garber Pear Trees 


Southern Nursery Co. 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 











Goossens & Hellemons 


OUDENBOSCH, HOLLAND 


Growers of hardy Ornamentals, Forest 


and Avenue Trees, Conifers, Evergreens 


and Shrubs. Supply in A 1 Quality only. 


For New Trade List Apply to the 
AMERICAN AGENTS 


August Rolker & Sons 


New York, P. O. Box 752, or 31 Barclay Street 

















eikes-Huntsville-Trees 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


We offer for Fall of 1907 and Spring of 1908, 
PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, ROSES 
PECANS, JAPANESE PERSIMMONS, FIGS and 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFOLIA in large quantities as usual. 
Some Figures—It is estimated that there are imported 
into the United States annually 5,000,000 pear seedlings 


and 10,000,000 Mahaleb seedlings. Of these we plant 
one- -fifteenth of the Mahalebs and one-tenth of the pears 


SEE OUR PRICE LIST FOR PARTICULARS 


WORLD'S FAIR—We were awarded a Grand Prize and a Gold Medal on our 
exhibits at the Worid’s Fair, St Louis. 





Address W. F. HEIKES, Moar., Huntsville, Ala. 


CHARLES M. PETERS 


Formerly of W. M. Peters’ Sons, 


Grape Vines a Specialty 


My soil I find specially adapted to making plenty of fibrous roots and plenty 


of vine. A trial order will convince you that my grading, quality and price 
will be satisfactory. It is now my intention to make the growing of Grape 
Vines a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


CHARLES M. PETERS, 


P. O. Address 
SALISBURY, MD. 


Long Distance Phone and Telegraph, Salisbury, Md. 




















We Offer for Fall 1907 a Choice Lot of 


Weeping Trees Roses 
Shrubs Herbaceous Plants 
Evergreens Forest Tree Seedlings 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES 
FOR NURSERY AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. TREE SEEDS IN SEASON. 


Special prices quoted for early orders of the following trees: 


Fruit Trees 
Shade Trees 
Ornamental Trees 


American Sycamore, American Linden, Tulip Poplar, European Mountain 
Ash, Green Ash, American Elms, Red Oak, Burr Oak and White Swamp Oak 


from 5 to 12 feet. 
SEND US YOUR WANT LIST FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


The DONALDSON COMPANY 


Warsaw, HentucKy 


Hench NUISCIy otOCKs 


Fruit Tree Seedlings and Ornamentals 


Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry and Angers Quince Cuttings grown for 
the American trade. 

Pear and Crab Apple Seeds. 

Most complete pen olin of Ornamental Stocks, Trees and Shrubs. 


Dutch bulbs—Gladioli. 
Orders solicited and booked now at low rates. 


E. T. DICKINSON 


Chatenay, Seine, France 


GEO. E. DICKINSON, ! Broadway, New York 























VINCENNES NURSERIES 


W. C. REED, Prop. Vincennes, Ind. 


Cherry 


We are pleased to announce that we will have our usual 
supply of Cherry one and two year that promise very fine. 


While we grow Cherry in larger quantities than any other 
Stock, we also have a very complete line of the following: 


Apple, Standard Pear, Plum, Peach, Roses, and 
Shade Trees, etc. 


CAR LOAD LOTS A SPECIATY 











Nurserymen who have neither 
the time nor inclination to write 
their own advertisements will find 
it to their advantage to let us do 
ALL THE WORK. Send postal 
to AMERICAN FRUITS for par- 
ticulars. 


























When writing to advertisers piease mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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F. W. Watson & Co., Topeka, Kan. 


Apple 
Japan Pear 


French Pear 
Kieffer Pear 


Mahaleb Stocks, Osage Hedge 


Apple and Pear Grafts, 


Tor Aa lealelyivi(/) 
OrOPWOQ erp 








One and two year old. 
Kieffer Pear Trees at low 
prices. They are fine. 








F.W. Watson & Co., Topeka, Kan. 








Bridgeport 
Nurseries 








The largest and most complete in the State and one 
of the largest and best equipped in the country. 


Plums, (large stock, all grades) European, Japan, 
Americana. 

Cherries, Pears, Standard and Dwarf, (all grades). 

Apple, Peach, Quince, Grape, Currants, Small Fruits, 

Shade Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 

etc. Apple Seedlings, Forest Seedlings, Imported Cherry, 

Pear, Plum Seedlings. 


Grafts put up to order only 
No Job Lots to Offer. 


Our Spades the Best and Cheapest in the Market. 
TRADE LIST READY SEPTEMBER st. 


If you are wanting light grade Pear and straight smooth Norway 
Maple let us quote you prices. 


WANT LISTS PRICED PROMPTLY. 


Cc. M. Hobbs @ Sons 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Albertson @ Hobbs 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 


























We offer the following 


SEEDLINGS 


Apple, Japan Kieffer and 
French Pear, Mahaleb Seedlings 


Write us about what grades you 
can use. We can tell you something. 


N. FE. Copeland, Oakland, Kans. 











R. C. PETERS & SONS 


Ironshire, Maryland 
(SUCCESSORS TO) 
W. M. Peters’ Sons, Snow Hill, Md. 


Bell Telephone connections in Office. Telegraph Office, Berlin, Md. 





OFFER FOR SPRING 1908 


Peach and Apple Trees, all the Leading Varieties. 
California Privet and Grape Vines. 





Send in your List of Wants for Special Prices 




















TREES 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, 
Shrubs, Etc. 

Wholesale and retail. 

Long list of varieties suitable to all sections. 

Full line for Spring, 1908. 

Dealers trade a specialty. 

Peach Seed, California Privet. 


Send Us Your List of Wants for Prices. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











L. Green & Son Co. 


Perry, Lake Co., Ohio 


Offer for Fall 1907 and Spring 1908 


One of the most complete assortments in the country. Heavy 
on Standard and Dwarf Pear, European, Japan and Native 
Plum, Peach, Ornamental Trees, fine lot of Poplar including 
1 year Whips, lots of Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Evergreens, 
Herbaceous and Perennial Plants. 


Also nice lot 1 year Grapes that promise to be good stuff. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED INSPECTION INVITED 








When wiiting to advertisers please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 























Albemarle Pippin 
Ark. Black 

A. G. Russett 
Alexander 

Baldwin 

Ben Davis 

Bismarck 

Carthouse 

Chenango Strawberry 
Coffelet Beauty 
Cooper’s Market 
Dominie 

Dutchess 

Early Strawberry 
Early Colton 

Early Ripe 

Fameuse 

Fall Pippin 

Fourth of July 
Fallawater 

Gano 
Grimes Golden 
Gravenstein 

Golden Beauty Crab 
Hyslop Crab 
Hubbardston’s N. S. 


Jonatha: 

omen N Choice 
King 

Lawver 

Limber Twig 
Lankford 
Missouri Pippin 
Martha 






















































































1530 


1860 
560 


1140 


30 
120 
300 


, in. 











SURPLU 









TWO-YEAR APPLE 


4-6 ft.- in. 4-5 ft.—% in, 3-4 ft 
1150 850 350 
170 20 10 
—_—- 550 40 
— 130 60 
200 800 — 
1320 440 
300 500 130 
200 _ 40 
110 30 10 
110 19 a 
260 110 30 
930 660 330 
800 300 — 
- 20 180 
200 80 40 
30 40 - 
380 300 340 
110 30 10 
1120 230 = 
50 200 200 
1850 - —_— 
560 — —_ 
580 160 40 
210 80 60 
600 650 310 
480 940 470 
1300 500 
230 — 80 
_ 80 130 
280 120 -- 
_ 60 40 
210 130 50 
250 


430 








Mann 

M. B. Twig 

N. W. Greening 

Newtown Pippin 
ero 

Northern Spy 

Porter 

Pewaukee 

P. W. Sweet 


Red Astrachan 

R. IL. Greening 
Scott’s Winter 
Smith Cider 
Stayman’s Winesap 
Salome 

Sutton Beauty 

Stark 

Sweet Bough 
Tallman’s Sweet 
Transcendent 
Wealthy 

William’s Early Red 
Wagner 

Wolf River 

Winesap 

Yellow «Transparent 
Yellow Belle Flower 





5-7 ft.—%in. 4-6 ft 








Write today for} what you need of above list—they are for sale. 


J. G. Harrison 6 Sons, 


READY 


TO SHIP 


sin. 4-5 ft.—%in 


980 


1200 400 
—- 90 
1380 860 
50 210 

- 150 
300 220 
310 90 
1050 1300 
350 100 
40 60 
160 50 
70 80 
900 460 
1740 1440 
— 150 
210 310 
300 200 
40 — 
450 160 
220 110 
— 350 
200 110 
200 280 
900 700 
600 300 
3200 1100 
50 20 
310 320 
1000 _ 
1370 360 
— 310 











6-7 ft 5-6 ft 4-5 ft 3-4 ft 2-3 ft. J. Buds 6-> ft. 5-6 ft. 4-5 ft :-4 ft I. Buds 
Elberta 1000 §©6 5000 = «9750 = 16420 = 2410» 20000 Ad. Dewey 250 aiaes a -.aae ws 
Champion 930 1400 680 506 — Carman 100 = 3620S 3800 1810 160 75 
Wonderful 200 200 200 200 =U Bilyeu 730 =. 2330S «1320 880 240 — 
Yellow St. John 880 1520 990 670 ~—— 220 Stump eee 180 50 100 iia 
Fitzgerald 100 150 130 230 200 190 Mt. Rose ain 500 160 1010 — ia 
Crawford Early = 330 630 770 490 425 W. H. Clin — 470 220 610 300 50 
Belle of Ga. 2380 3150 6020 350 -— _ O. Mixon Free ‘ 365 550 2270 610 320 
Crosby 750 1050 450 350 130 50 Geary’s Holdon 440 280 uae 80 satiate 30 
Frances 190 300 240 150 80 _ Picquet’s Late 160 —_ — <a ms an 
Moore's Favorite 190 120 — 120 20 rae Reeve’s Favorite —— 300 190 310 — _ 
Fox Seedling 90 160 = 270 310 210 25 Greensboro 150 = 550s 550 590 290 _ 
Waddell 20 150 300 oe -= — 
One-Year Apple Whips and Branched PEARS 
5-6 ft 4-5 ft. 3-4 ft. ~3 ft. o7—1in 5-7—\ im. 4-6 in. 4-s—'sim. 3-4 ft. 2-3 ft. 
McIntosh Red 1000 1000 1000 500 Kieffer 1000S 1008S 5000 = 33000 = 2000 = 1000 
Nero 2000 1000 1000 500 Seckle meee 200 535 140 amen pile 
Transcendent (Crab) 4000 2000 1000 500 Clapp’s Favorite _— 384 480 440 — 
Golden Beauty (Crab) 2000 1000 1000 500 Garber 500 1000 500 sits aiid 
Gravenstein 500 500 500 500 Le Conte — - 500 500 500 500 
win 5000 5000 3000 1000 Bartlett - — 2000 1000 1000 500 
M. B. Twig 5000 3000 1000 500 
Dutchess 2000 2000 1000 500 DWARF PEARS 
Jonathan 5000 2000 1000 500 mae = __ 
Winesap 5000 2000 1000 500 Bartlett 70 «= 300 100 
Red Astrachan 3000 1000 1000 500 Dutchess — 1000 1000 1000 a — 
Stayman’s Winesap 8000 2000 1000 500 Clapp’s Favorite —— 100 100 — — -—— 
PLUMS 
5-7 4-5 4-5 3-4 3 6-7 5-7 4-S 4-5 3-4 2-3 
Abundance — 300 40 500 560 Wickson 1000 3000 5000 5000 5000 2000 
Burbank = 3000 5000 5000 5000 2000 Shropshire Damson —— — 595 1150 1175 — 
Red June — 3000 5000 5000 5000 2000 
California Privet Mulberry Catalpa 
1000 4to 5 ft., at........... 6: FS ee Zhe 1000 1's to2, 7to8 ft., at..15¢ eee 20 
3000 3to 4 ft., at........... 4c 8000 18 to 24in,at......... 2c 1000 1 to ls, 6to8 ft., at. .12¢ 1000 5 to 6 ft., at. ......... 15c 
Silver Maples Carolina Poplars Norway Spruce Siberian Arbor Vitae 
1000 1 '{-1'2, 10 to $2 ft., at 17} 1000 {'2-2, 10 to 12 ft., at 173c 1000 2 to 3 ft., at ......... 35c 10080 Sto 4f., at........... 35¢ 
5000 } tol, 8to 10 ft., at 15 1000 1 to 1'>, 8 to 10 ft., at 15c 1000 18 to 24 in., at........ 25¢ 1008 2to 3 ft., at...........25e 
3000 7% to 1, Sto 10 ft., at. .10c 1000 7%; to J, 8to 10 ft., at 10c 1000 12 to 38 in., at........ 15¢ 1000 1 to 2 ft., at...... .15¢ 
American Black Ash American Elm 
1000 5 to 6 ft., at.........- 25¢ 1000 4to 5 ft, at.......... 20: | 1000 Sto 8 ft., at.......... 2c = [1000 5 to 6 ft, at..........20¢ 





== NURSERIES == 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 
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